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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_>——_ 

GAMBETTA did not find it so easy to form a Ministry as 
M. was expected. He first asked M. de Freycinet to accept 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, but after an interview of an hour 
and a half, found his objections insuperable, and was compelled 
to take it himself. He did not wish this, intending to be 
Premier without office; and, it is stated, telegraphed to M. 
Tissot to become substitute for M. de Freycinet, but received an 
unfavourable reply. M. Léon Say also declined the Finance 
Ministry, objecting to the State purchase of the railways, and 
M. Gambetta at length fell back upon his personal following. 
He placed M. Allain-Targé, an economist of experience, with 
a Red tinge, in the Ministry of Finances; M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, a popular advocate, in that of the Interior; 
General Champenon, an old officer of energy, once em- 
ployed in Tunis to reorganise the Bey’s army, in that of 
War; M. Rouvier, a man of business who has written on eco- 
nomic questions, in that of Commerce; and M. Paul Bert, the 
physiologist who improved upon Claude Bernard’s cruel experi- 
ments, and who recently ridiculed all religions, and asked for an 
“insecticide to kill the phylloxera of Clericalism,” in that of 
Instruction and Public Worship. The remaining Ministers, M. 
Goujeard, of Marine; M. Proust, of Fine Arts; M. Devés, of 
Agriculture; M. Cazot, of Justice; M. Cochery, of Posts and 
Telegraphs; and M. Raynal, of Public Works, are less import- 
ant, and the last three were in the Ferry Administration,— 
M. Raynal as Under-Secretary, MM. Cazot and Cochery in the 
Cabinet. The list has been received without enthusiasm, and 
with only the remark that it is composed, like the visitors’ list 
at a watering-place, of “ M. Gambetta and suite.” 








The most marked and decidedly the worst feature of the new 
‘Government is the appointment of M. Bert, an unusually cruel 
vivisectionist, and an atheist of the most violently aggressive 
type, as Minister not only of Instruction, but Public Worship. 
His selection for the latter office was, moreover, deliberately 
accentuated in every possible way. The post had been separated 
from the Ministry of Instruction, because M. Jules Ferry con- 
sidered that, as an avowed agnostic, who had refused to be 
married with religious rites, he himself was not the proper person 
to fill such a post ; but though M. Bert is to M. Ferry as brandy 
to water, M. Gambetta’s first decree reunited the Departments. 
The selection is, in fact, intended as an open defiance to the 
Churches and the remaining religious feeling of France. The 
permanent head of the Medical School at once resigned, 
as did M. de St. Vallier, Ambassador at Berlin, and it is 
stated that the Prefects report consternation in all the pro- 
vinces at the choice. It is impossible to believe it a wise one, even 
in the strictly political sense. It is conceivable, or even probable, 
as we have stated elsewhere, that the peasantry are in a mood 
of anger with the priests, but they are not hostile to the Church; 
and M. Bert’s furious antipathies will drive him far beyond the 
limits of opinion, while they will rouse the hostility of distrust of 
Christians throughout the world. It is folly, however, to dis- 








guise that M. Gambetta, who knows France, made this nomi- 
nation after months of reflection—he almost openly promised it 
in August—and believes that it will bring him power. 





The programme of the new Ministry is very colourless, and, 
indeed, is made up of phrases. It would seem to promise a 
limited revision of the Senate, a further expurgation of the 
judiciary, a reduction either of the Army or of the term of 
service, a reduction of “ the taxes which weigh on agriculture ” 
—possibly a reference to the contribution fonci>re, the heaviest 
direct tax on the peasantry—some kind of poor-relief, the 
“strict application of the Concordat’—i.e., some mortmain 
law—and the purchase of State railways, with a view to reduce 
freight; but the promises are all wrapped in the vaguest words. 
The most remarkable sentence in the programme is “ that this 
series of reforms will take up the whole duration of the 
Chamber.” That may mean only that M. Gambetta relies on his 
majority being permanent, but it may also be a pledge that he 
will attend to internal questions for four years, leaving the 
“vevanche”’ for the time when he may be President of the 
Republic. 


Colston Day in Bristol,—that is, last Saturday,—gave ocea- 
sion to so many considerable speeches on both sides of politics, 
that we can hardly even mention them all. At the Anchor dinner, 
Mr. Coleridge, in an eloquent speech which attracted much 
attention, expressed a good deal of dissatisfaction with the limi- 
tations of Lord Hartington’s recent declaration of faith on the 
subject of land reform,—a dissatisfaction of which Sir Henry 
James subsequently combated the justness. Lord Spencer, in 
a very sensible speech, contrasted the language of Mr. Lowther 
and Lord Salisbury on the Irish Land Act with the language 
of their own supporter, Colonel Stuart Knox, when unsuccess- 
fully contesting the county of Tyrone,—the former calling it 
pure confiscation, and the latter calling it “the charter of the 
liberties of the Irish farmer.” Lord Spencer added, amidst 
great cheering, in justification of the severer measures recently 
taken, that no Government could put up with anarchy, and 
that those who strove for a dissolution of the Union were 
merely “ beating the air.” 


The Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, followed, in a 
speech of remarkable power, in which he declined to attempt 
an answer to “too numerous guttér children of politics, 
who delight themselves in casting dirt on the reputa- 
tions of distinguished men,”’—referring mainly, no doubt, 
to Lord Randolph Churchill’s unseemly speech at Hull,— 
though he replied to the more sober charges brought against 
the Administration. As for that non-renewal of the Peace 
Preservation Act for which the Government had been so often 
reproached, the truth was that it had been so carefully toned 
down and robbed of all its stringent elements by the previous 
Tory Administration, that it was quite ineffectual for coping 
with the state of things set on foot by the Land League; and 
the Government felt that they had much better try the effect 
of abandoning coercive legislation altogether, than waste the 
time of Parliament in renewing an Act which would have been 
quite inadequate for suppressing organised outrage. As for 
the policy of confiscation, as it was called, what answer had 
Lord Salisbury to the view taken of it by the Irish counties ? 
In Ulster, only one Tory could be found to vote against the 
measure, while thirteen voted for it, and these were “men of mark 
and substance,’ “true to their party allegiance and loys! to 
their order.’ Sir Henry James commented very severely on 
the attempts of the present Tory Member for Knaresborough 
and the present Tory Member for North Durham to win over 
the Irish party by bitterly assailing the Government for the 
imprisonment of the Land Leaguers. He also quizzed Sir 
John Holker very cleverly for his definition of taxable “luxuries,” 
as “beef, mutton, and other crops,” and concluded a speech which 
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was a rare intellectual luxury to his audience, without having 
levied any tax upon their patience. 

At the Dolphin dinner, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gibson 
were the chief speakers,—the former, though a _ great 
party leader, charging his antagonists like a free-lance, 
the latter, though comparatively irresponsible, speakiug 
with all the sobriety and moderation of a leading states- 
man. Lord Salisbury was, as usual, very mordant in his 
tone towards Mr. Gladstone. “The Irish people see that 
both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell have been employed 
for some time past in recommending the conveyance of a certain 
portion of the property of the landlords to some one else. One 
recommended that a smaller fraction, say 25 per cent., should 
be taken, and the other a larger fraction, about 75 per cent. 
But that of itself hardly seems a fair ground for a difference so 
startling as a residence in Downing Street and a residence in 
Kilmainham.” Ireland, he remarked, had been left, as regards 
legislation, almost entirely to the Liberal Party, “and if you 
want to know what that action, unrestrained for halfa century, 
cin do, look to the present state of Ireland.” The Liberal 
pirty had carried an Act warranting public plunder, and had then 
imprisoned Mr. Parnell for recommending rapine. Passing to 
England, Lord Salisbury made a skilful effort to sow dissension 
in the Cabinet by praising greatly Lord Hartington’s speech on 
the Land Laws, and suggesting that the most useful Act to 
pass next Session would be one giving Lord Hartington 
influence in the Cabinet in which he sits. And referring to 
Mr. Gladstone’s appeal for a reform of the procedure of the 
House of Commons, in order that Bankruptcy Bills and Rivers 
Conservancy Bills might not be so long delayed, Lord Salisbury 
declined to believe when he saw a man carefully sharpening a 
formidable sabre, that it was only intended for cutting bread 
and butter. 


Mr. Gibson’s speech was in strong contrast to his brilliant 
chief's. He quizzed, indeed, Sir William Harcourt’s speeches, 
as those of a man at peace with himself who belongs to a saintly 
Cabinet,—a Cabinet which never has a dark séance, and all 
whose members wear their hearts upon their sleeves,—but his 
main argument was directed to prove that the Land League had 
been considered a strictly illegal confederacy by the Irish Judges 
so far back as January last, and yet had only been declared 
illegal and formally suppressed since the opening of the Land 
Commission, a few weeks ago. Mr. Gibson also claimed for the 
Tories that in opposition they had not sought to inflame 
Treland, while that had been the deliberate policy of the Liberals 
when in opposition. There we think Mr. Gibson weak as 
regards his facts. Party morality is apt to be unscrupulous, 
bat we remember nothing in this way so unscrupulous as the 
recent alliance between Tory candidates and Mr. Parnell’s 
friends. Mr. Gibson is never unscrupulous himself. But he 
shuts his eyes to the peccadilloes of his friends. 

Mr. Bright completed his seventieth year on Wednesday, and 
was honoured by great demonstrations in Rochdale, to which he 
replied in two separate speeches, devoted to the chronicle of a 
few of the political victories he had won, and their results. He 
recalled a prophecy of his own, that within three years of an 
alequate Reform Bill admitting the working-class to the 
franchise, a popular Education Bill would be passed,—then, and 
no sooner. And he showed that within three years of the 
Reform Act of 1867, the present Education Act was carried. 
He also reviewed with some care the results to the English 
working-classes of the Free-trade policy, showing that in his 
own factory since 1840 all the wages of labour had nearly 
doubled, while the hours of labour had been reduced from 
twelve daily to ten. Nor did Mr. Bright take into account the 
iiuch larger buying power of the same money wages now in 
relation to articles of food and clothing, as compared with that 
buying power in 184). Since 1840, moreover,—when the 
fivourite remedy of landowners for the distress of the 
working-classes was emigration—the population of the United 
Ktugdom had increased by no less than ten millions, while, 
in consequence of Free-trade, their condition had improved 
even more than their numbers had increased. Well might Mr. 
Bright treat the new proposals of the Protectionists as the 
ignorant folly of men who have not the dimmest notion of the 
true sigutticance of their own suggestions. It is like the pro- 
posal of a quack to experiment on a patient who ha« merely 
taken cold, with deadly poisons of which he does not in the 
least know the power. 








| 
Mr. Goschen made a striking speech on Tuesday to the 
members of the Watford Liberal Club, in which he declared the 
continuance of Mr. Gladstone in power to be absolutely essential 
to the success of our Irish policy, since no other statesman 
could command that unanimous British support, which measures 
so unpopular as coercive measures in Ireland must always be, 
really require. He anticipated Conservative obstruction to the 
reform of Parliamentary procedure ; but the constituencies must 
speak out, and claim for Parliament the freedom to do its work 
—which at present it has not. He discussed the recent ni 
mercial depression, and showed that trade was already re. 
viving in almost every branch, though agriculture is stil} 
depressed. He pointed out that the patient for whose 
alarming decline so many had _ prescribed remedies, had 
suddenly risen up, and plied his arms with such sturdy 
strength, that the deliberating doctors were made to 
look very foolish. Lastly, he discussed the excess of imports 
over exports, and showed that it arose, first, from the gains of 
the English shippers and insurance offices; and secondly, from 
the transmission home of interest on the accumulated English 
capital abroad. We should, however, like to ask Mr. Goschen 
how, in his opinion, that capital gets abroad, without something 
like an excess of exports over imports. Is not the explanation 
this,—that it is not, for the most part, sent abroad at all, but 
saved by Englishmen abroad, out of the profits they make on 
their transactions with foreign peoples P 


The German Parliament was opened on Thursday by a mes- 
sage from the Emperor which shows that Prince Bismarck 
intends to persevere. The total result of the elections is a deci- 
sion that the country dislikes his projects for a poor-law, for a 
tobacco monopoly, for a beer tax, and for biennial Parliaments, 
and desires a more liberal régime. Thereupon the Prince ad- 
vises the Emperor to propose a still larger poor-law, including 
a plan for the maintenance of the sick and aged, as “ one of the 
highest tasks of a community which stands on the moral basis 
of Christian national life ;’’ to reintroduce the tobacco and 
beer-tax Bills, and to lighten the direct local taxation. 
“These questions cannot be solved in the short space 
of one Session, but to the raising of them we hold 
ourselves bound before God and man, without regard to their 
immediate success.” The Prince, in fact, tells the Members 
that he shall go on unchanged until they agree with him, and 
leaves to them the responsibility before the country. He will 
neither submit, nor resign. The message proceeds to affirm that 
the peace maintained for the last ten years is more certain than 
ever, that the meetings at Gastein and Dantzic were the “ expres- 
sion of the close personal and political relations which knit us” 
with the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and “ form a trust- 
worthy pledge for the continuance of that peace at which the 
policy of the three Imperial Courts, ia full agreement, aims.” 
That last remark is intended, we may be certain, as a hint to 
M. Gambetta. 


The Egyptian Government has published a despatch 
addressed to iton November 4th by Lord Granville. In this. 
document, the Foreign Secretary disclaims any design on 
Egypt, except to promote the prosperity of the country ; denies 
that Riaz Pasha was specially supported by England; affirms 
that the tie uniting Egypt to the Porte is “the best safeguard 
against foreign intervention ;” mentions that “any design of 
aggrandisement on the part either of England or France must 
of its very nature destroy their useful co-operation ;” and 
declares that only an outbreak of anarchy in Egypt could 
induce England to depart from the policy described. The 
despatch is excellent, as far as it goes, but it does not cover 
much ground, and it will encourage the Sultan in his 
projects of interference. Lord Granville does not say 
whether, if Tewfik suspended the service of the Debt, as 
he would do, if let alone, he should regard that act asa 
proof of anarchy; whether he should permit the Sultan to gar- 
rison+ Egypt, as he will try to do, if Mecca gives trouble; or 
whether he regards the independence of Egypt, as against any 
European Power, essential to Great Britain. Lord Granville 
would say, very justly, that it is unwise to allude prematurely 
to such contingencies ; but then. as those are the contingencies 
of importance, such reticence tends to diminish the interest of 
the despatch. It is, probably, written to deprive Achmet el 
Arabi and the Sultan of the po-ver of saying that England 
maintains the Control for ambitions reasons; but the faith of 
Arabs and Turks in despatches iv a very limited quantity. 
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The interest of the news from Treland still centres in the 
Land Courts. Some 47,000 cases have been introduced, and 
the landlords are beginning to make compromises outside. They 
have reason. Many large estates in Ireland are underlet, or 
let at fair rents; but it begins to be clear that a great number 
of small owners have availed themselves of the circumstances 
of the country to exact rents which cannot have been paid out 
of the soil. Their tenants are worse off even than Parlia- 
ment suspected. The Court of Ballina, for example, 
deciding upon the claims brought against Miss F. Knox, 
on her property in Connaught, reduced the rent, in some 
instances by 50 and in many by 40 per cent. So extraordinary 
was the state of affairs revealed, that the Chairman thought it 
necessary to point out that, large as were the reductions made 
by the Court, the judicial rent fixed was still in excess of the 
Poor-law valuation, and, moreover, was more than the reduced 
rent recently voluntarily agreed to by the same landlord on other 
properties and sanctioned by the Court. It will be asked in 
England how rents so enormous were ever paid, and we believe 
the answer to be this, that the agents benefited by high nominal 
rents. If they were paid, that was to their credit, not to speak of 
per-centages; and if they were not paid, that was the fault of the 
tenants, or of the “hard times.” It was time such a system 
should end. 


The Times, rarely successful of late in being first with its 
news, has scored a success at Kairwan. Its correspondent has 
been all over the holy city, and penetrated to the holy of holies, 
the tomb of Syed Abdullah, the “ Companion” of the Prophet, 
buried here in 70 A.H. He found it a room of marble, with a 
cupola forty feet high, lighted by stained-glass windows, covered 
with rich carpets, and full of lecterns of tortoise-shell and 
mother-of-pearl, supporting illuminated Korans. The city is 
full of mosques, sacred tombs, schools, monastery-colleges, and 
baths, some more than seven hundred years old, adorned with 
marble courts, porphyry pillars, and all the architectural glories 
which once filled Granada. Each “college” or school of 
Mahommedan thought seems to have founded a building here 
for its disciples’ use, and the occupation of the city will rever- 
berate all through Islam. The correspondent says the learning 
has died away, the guardians of the shrines are illiterate bigots, 
and the citizens are accepting French rule with complacency, or 
at least resignation. We shall see. The Zimes said all that 
about the oceupation of Cabul. 

It appears that the diamond merchants of Hatton Garden 
are in the habit of sending quantities of diamonds in registered 
letters through the Post Office, insuring them with insurance 
offices at the rate of Is. 3d. per £100. Some members of 
the criminal class knew this, and knew also that a large 
amount was to be transmitted on Wednesday. On that day, 
therefore, at five p.m., they transacted business in the Hatton- 
Garden Post Office, turned off the gas, seized two bags with 
£80,000 worth of diamonds in them, and escaped. The 
post office has a lady for superintendent and ladies for 
clerks, and they seem to have been paralysed by the 
rush, though the superintendent flung her arms round 
some valuable bags on the counter. No clue has been dis- 
covered, or, we may venture to say, will be, unless the thieves 
quarrel; and though suspicion falls on the employées, it is, 
primd facie, unreasonable. How should they know that such a 
quantity of diamonds were going that night ? It is more probable 
that some jeweller’s clerk has betrayed his employer, and that 
the jewellers were robbed by some of the adroit gang who stalk 
down every woman of rank on her marriage, and seize her wedding 
presents. It begins to be impossible to keep jewels in England, 
except in a banker’s box, where they are not particularly useful. 
In France, we rarely hear of jewel robberies, even actresses 
like Mdlle. Schneider keeping theirs, though they are seen every 
night on the stage. 

The eminent journalist and essayist, Mr. William Rathbone 
Greg, died on Tuesday, at Park Lodge, Wimbledon Common, 
after a long illness. We have given an imperfect estimate of 
him as a thinker, writer, and politician elsewhere ; but may add 
hero that he was born in 1809, that in early life he was a 
cotton manufacturer, that after a considerable literary career, 
he entered the Government service in 1856 as a Commissioner 
of the Board of Customs, and that from 1864 to 1877 he was 
the Comptroller of her Majesty’s Stationery Office. He will, 
however, always be remembered chiefl y as a thinker and writer, 





The publication of his “Creed of Christendom” was an event 
to many practical men who had never seen the difficulties of 
Biblical orthodoxy so powerfully stated before; and his 
“ Enigmas of Life” were an equally powerful exposition of the 
perplexities of Theists, though it is obvious enough that Mr. 
Greg never really abandoned his devout Theism. His political 
attitude was less agnostic. He represented vigorously enough 
that distrust of democracy which most economists of his class 
and generation indulged. But whatever Mr. Greg did, he did 
with power. It was impossible to read any of his essays, how- 
ever much you differed from it, and not be impressed by it. 
The verve and vivacity of his style were as remarkable as the 
sweeping outlines of his sometimes one-sided judgment. 


The summons brought by the Anti-Vivisection Society 
against Professor Ferrier was dismissed by Sir James Ingham, 
on Thursday, for want of any evidence connecting Professor 
Ferrier with the mutilation and nervous stimulation of the 
monkeys attributed to him. The truth seems to have been 
that the operations performed on these monkeys were performed 
by Professor Yeo, who had a licence both enabling him to per- 
form them, and to keep the poor creatures, after their recovery 
from the chloroform, in their mutilated state. All that Pro- 
fessor Ferrier did was to take part in the observations made 
upon these monkeys, at the recent Medical Congress, without, 
apparently, causing them any fresh pain whatever. Under these 
circumstances, of course, the prosecution failed. But we think 
the public will see with dismay that licences are still granted 
enabling medical men to take away parts of the brain of the 
higher animals, and then to keep them in that mutilated state 
for the purposes of psychological experiment. 


The University of Aberdeen on Saturday last elected Dr. 
Alexander Bain, formerly Professor of Logic in the University, 
her Lord Rector, by majorities in every “ nation” into which the 
University is divided. The candidate set up in opposition to 
him was Sir James Paget. We do not know how far the contest 
was one of political or of any other kind of opinion—Dr. Bain 
is certainly a political Liberal, and Sir James Paget, we believe, 
ranks as a Conservative—or was simply a contest between a 
former professor and a very eminent surgeon. Dr. Bain has, no 
doubt, devoted a good number of the best years of his life, and the 
labours of a very acute, though a cold and dry understanding, 
to very elaborate study given directly for the most part to the 
service of the University; while Sir James Paget has, during 
the same period, been helping the scientific teaching of the 
metropolis, and serving the cause of enlightened medicine 
all the world over. If these were the pivots on which the 
election turned, the local patriotism of the students was per- 
fectly justified in giving the victory to their own distin- 
guished teacher. But if the contest turned chiefly on the type 
of the two men’s intellectual conclusions, and the general 
calibre of their moral influence, we should not regard it as 
very promising for the future of the University, that one of the 
loftiest, as well as one of the noblest minds of our day, should 
stand comparatively in so little favour among her younger 
thinkers. 


Mr. Walter made a notable speech to his constituents on 
Tuesday. He has been travelling in America, and he says the 
wheat cultivation is being driven northward by that of Indian 
corn; but that Dakota, a new State, larger than England, and 
Manitoba can supply limitless quantities. He was strongly 
in favour of the emigration of Englishmen with capital 
to America, and said that he had met an Irish landlord 
who had bought a property in Texas larger than Berkshire, 
and was doing splendidly with cattle; a Staffordshire man, who 
had bought property in Chicago, now multiplied forty-tive 
times; some Lincolnshire men, who had purchased land in 
Towa, and were letting much of it on the metayer system, Ze., 
taking part of the produce, with a cash return of 16s. an acre; 
and Englishmen of the Colony of Le Mars (Lowa), who five years 
ago bought 30,000 acres, and now own 150,000 acres, and devote 
themselves to educating young men in the management of land. 
He hoped to see thousands of English gentlemen pursuing the 
same plans. That is not unsound advice; but it is strangely 
cosmopolitan for Mr. Walter, who should wish that all this 
capital and energy were utilised in England. Does he, per- 
chance, think that, for gentry, this little Island is nearly “played 
out ?” 


Consols were on Friday 1005 to 1005. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


M. GAMBETTA’S MINISTRY. 


HE tone of half-concealed alarm with which M. Gam- 
betta’s Ministry is criticised all over the Continent, 
though it may prove to be ill-founded, and is certainly pre- 
mature, is not altogether without reasonableness. M. Gam- 
betta has accepted power under very unusual conditions. After 
a moment of hesitation, during which he made offers to M. 
de Freycinet, M. Léon Say, and M. Tissot, all of which were 
declined, he appears to have resolved to form a Cabinet of new 
men, all of the Under-Secretary rank in politics, but all of 
most decided and advanced opinions. He may have chosen 
them all rightly, and he has certainly a considerable, though 
by no means an infallible, knowledge of men—General Farre, 
for example, has not been a success, and M. Constans has not 
been reappointed—but still their claim to be Ministers of 
State is solely that M. Gambetta has considered them worthy. 
There is not one Minister in his Cabinet recognised by France 
as a statesman ; not one, except M. Cochery and M. Cazot, who 
has been tried at the head of a Department and has suc- 
ceeded ; not one of whom any other Premier is likely to have 
thought. They are not exceptionally young men, as is alleged, 
for the eldest, General Champenon, is over sixty, and the 
youngest, M. Rouvier, is thirty-five, the age of Mr. Goschen 
when he entered the Cabinet, and on the Continent statesmen 
are younger than in England ; but they are all men who were 
becoming rather than had become known to the world. The 
highest in political position of them all, M. Devés, who was 
President of the Pure Left, is comparatively unknown; and the 
rest, General Champenon excepted, are rising men, whom no one 
expected to see quickly at the head of affairs. Whatever their 
powers, they have still to prove them, and two results therefore 
follow inevitably from the selection. M. Gambetta, with his 
heavy majority, a majority proved on the very first day by a 
vote of 368 to 120, rejecting urgency for the revision of the Con- 
stitution, with his hold upon the electors, and with his 
Cabinet of subordinates, is master of France in a degree not 
witnessed since the fall of the Empire, M. Thiers having 
been hampered throughout by a majority which was at heart 
Monarchical. And secondly, the position is one which must 
tempt a strong Premier, conscious of great powers, and with a 
great history behind him, to attempt great things, and great 
things done in France affect the whole world. An Austrian 
statesman, in a very remarkable speech, reported in the Tele- 
graph of Wednesday, suggests solid, if answerable, reasons 
for the fear that M. Gambetta may brush down the 
thrones of Spain, Italy, and Greece, and so break finally 
the cordon of suspicious Powers round France; and if that 
opinion is unwarranted, it suggests this truth,—that there are 
countries on which the example of France tells with direct 
and serious effect. Any great internal development given to 
French democracy will be felt instantly in Spain, Switzerland, 
and Italy, at least; and this is a strongly democratic Cabinet, 
intending to advance in the democratic direction. M. 
Gambetta’s programme, as read to the Houses, may be 
vague ; but it contains only one guarantee, the promise to 
observe the Concordat, against illimitable “advance,” and the 
Cabinet is distinctly and ardently democratic. There should 
be no mistake about that. It is simply impossible that M. 
Gambetta should have selected M. Paul Bert as Minister of 
Instruction and Public Worship, without intending to announce 
that he would go straightforward in the anti-clerical and 
democratic direction. He knew perfectly well that M. Bert, 
whatever his capacities as administrator, which are still un- 
proved, was regarded throughout France and Europe as the 
pitiless advocate of “ science, ’—that is, of the Continental feel- 
ing which postpones religion, humanity, and old order, to the 
pitiless pursuit of knowledge, and which comes in practice to 
regard religion, humanity, and custom as obstacles to “ pro- 
gress,” and rushes forward over them. M. Gambetta must 
have selected him for that reason, for his omission would have 
removed a hundred difficulties; and in the selection we have 
the indication of the route to be travelled, and that with 
energy. Every one of the new men has a name to make, 
Every one has to show that his ideas are great enough to 
justify his appointment, and every one will, therefore, urge 
on, instead of restraining, a chief whose specialty, be it remem- 
bered, is his momentum, the immense force with which he 
sweeps through innumerable obstacles. Already we hear 
rumours of very great internal changes, such as the revision of 
the Senate in a democratic sense, the purchase of all Railways 
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by the Btate, a gigantic operation ; the reduction of military 
service with the colours from five years to three, which will 
affect every peasant household, and the opinion of every bar 
rack; the inhibition of the clergy from all interference in 
education, and the establishment of some sort or form of ee 
Law. These rumours of themselves, be they true or false a 
how aroused is expectation; and the temptation pressin on 
such a Cabinet to gratify and even outrun it, must be — 
digious. To govern well from the humdrum point of om 
will be for them to fail; and a Cabinet which must not he 
humdrum is a Cabinet which inspires, and ought to inspire 
fear as well as hope. France is linked to Europe, and espe- 
cially to Southern Europe, by too many ties, for her neigh- 
bours to look on, even when her heavings are internal, with 
entire indifference to results. Just think for a moment to: 
give a single illustration, what the Catholic Church is throagh- 
out Europe; and what must be the effect on it, and, there- 
fore, on all its enemies, of the action of a French Cabinet 
penetrated with the ideas of M. Paul Bert. To say that it 
ean be slight, or can leave things where they were, is to mis- 
read all politics. For one thing, such a Cabinet ends even. 
the possibility of alliance between the Irish Revolutionary 
party and France, and there is not a country where some effect 
will not flow from it just as direct as that. 

Will the new Ministry succeed? It is foolish to attempt 
to answer that question, until we know definitely what it will 
attempt to do, but it is possible to remove some impediments 
in the way of forming a conclusion. We do not think the 
“unknown” character of the Ministry will at all affect the. 
estimate formed of the Government in the country. The 
peasantry, who are the ultimate electors, will look to M. 
Gambetta, and disregard, perhaps not even remember, the 
names of his colleagues. They intended that he should 
govern, and will at first be satisfied with that. Nor do we 
think that the Chamber will be greatly influenced by any dis- 
content at the selections. Its members are fresh from con- 
tact with constituents who desired a Gambetta Ministry, and 
they will not venture, now it has arrived, to refuse to those 
whom the Premier favours a fair and protracted trial. Nor 
do we believe that any coldness on the part of foreign 
Governments, even should it be manifested, will make any 
important difference. The accession of M. Gambetta to power 
is of itself evidence enough that France has once more attained 
a position in which she is free to manage her own affairs, 
without considering any foreign opinion. Nor should we 
entertain much fear either of internal dissensions, or of any 
irreconcilable difference with M. Grévy. No member of the 
Cabinet has much foothold in France apart from his chief, 
and M, Grévy, in summoning M. Gambetta, must have 
understood very well that his own réle for a time must, 
even more than heretofore, be that of Constitutional 
King, a réle of which he thoroughly approves. But 
though we do not anticipate opposition from these sources, 
we look for resistance, it may be very deadly resistance, from 
very formidable powers. Catholic opinion in France may be 
strong or weak, a point we have discussed elsewhere, but what 
there is of it will never be reconciled to this new Government. 
Any great innovation in the discipline of the Army, like the 
reduction of the terms of service, will arouse great dislike and 
much resistance among the officers, and though they may be 
powerless against a reform which will so greatly please the 
men, their displeasure is certain hereafter to be felt. Any 
suggestion of a Poor Law, or an Income-tax, or any step 
towards either, will arouse all the angry timidities of property ;. 
while the absorption of the Railways, with the endless increase: 
of State patronage which must follow it, may wake the cry of 
Socialism, and will profoundly affront and alarm very wide- 
spread interests. When great things are done, or even pro- 
mised, great oppositions are aroused; and a Ministry like this 
is certain to create enemies, permanent enemies, with every 
step it takes. We look for serious contests very speedily, 
especially in the Senate, ending, it may very well be, in 
narrower and narrower divisions, each one of which will dimin- 
ish the prestige of the Ministry, beyond whom, we must not 
forget, always stand the Extremists and M. Clémenceau. 
Against this must be set the fact that Democracy, fairly 
aroused, has strength to beat down any internal opposition ; 
that the French Democracy, upon most questions, is Conserva- 
tive, not Extremist, and that M. Gambetta, the soul of the 
Cabinet, is no fanatic. He has an Italian side to his head, he 
is avowedly an Opportunist, and he has shown, time and-again, 
a marvellous comprehension of the average opinion of France. 
He will not, we believe, voluntarily go a step beyond the limit 
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i ill depend mainly on the effect of power upon his 
peicyostr Pe aso Si the electors. | We should say 
it would be reduced, but we admit in saying it that we are 
influenced partly by a belief that M. Gambetta has become 
entrainé in his combat with Clericalism, and on that point 
may go beyond the people, and partly by a recollection. M. 
Gambetta has miscalculated public feeling once. He did not 
expect the outburst in 1870 of that passion for peace on any 
terms which overthrew his authority, and still less that 
explosion of dislike for himself which compelled him to retire 
to Spain, and threw him back eleven years in his struggle 
for power. He has learned much since then, but he may, on 
some great occasion, repeat that miscalculation. 


that opinio 





WHAT MR. BRIGHT HAS EFFECTED. 


HE Times, in writing on the celebration of Mr. Bright’s 
seventieth birthday, warns him that he is in danger of 
estimating a great deal too highly the significance of the political 
revolution which he has effected in England. The writer 
intimates that Mr. Bright had expected, by the reforms 
he advocated, to revolutionise the whole structure of English 
society and the whole ideal of its social admirations, and to 
substitute in its place “the social ideal of Protestant Non- 
conformity.” We should exceedingly like to have had chapter 
and verse by way of evidence that Mr. Bright had ever formed 
so unreasonable an anticipation. Familiar as the present writer 
is with Mr. Bright’s speeches, many of the most effective of 
which he heard, there seems to him not a tittle of evidence 
that Mr. Bright ever expected, or indeed wished, to transform 
the complex structure of English ideals and aspirations into 
one more nearly approaching his own. What there is evid- 
ence for, is the desire to give to all unfashionable ideals, 
whether his own or not, and whether political or not, that fair- 
play which, in Mr. Bright’s belief, they had not obtained under 
the régime of political privilege ; but even to this aspiration Mr. 
Bright was statesman enough to put limits. He never concealed 
fiom his audiences that in theory he should have been a 
Republican, had he not found England prospering, and likely 
to prosper, under a Monarchical Constitution which secured to 
her some of the advantages, and saved her from some of the 
disadvantages, of a Republic. But as this was so, Mr. Bright 
always repudiated with warmth the notion of desiring any 
change in the Constitution of the country. Indeed, on one 
occasion he used these remarkable words,— Our object is 
this, to restore the British Constitution, in all its fullness, with 
all its freedom, to the British people.” That is not very like 
the language of a man by whom, according to the 7iimes,— 
for if the 7imes did not there refer to Mr. Bright himself, it was 
writing what was wilfully misleading,—‘ even the Throne 
was not spared.” Nothing in the world is clearer 
than that Mr. Bright deliberately refrained from any 
attempt to place a Republican ideal before the British 
nation, as one of the objects of his agitation. He 
thought it much better to widen the liberties which the 
existing Constitution gave than to sow even the seeds of 
revolution. Of course, he often inveighed against the aristo- 
cracy in language of equal scorn and force, but not with any 
idea at all of uprooting such respect for aristocracy as seems 
to be very deeply rooted in the ordinary English citizen. The 
aristocracy used their whole force to resist the reforms which 
Mr. Bright advocated, and, of course, he gave them back blow 
for blow. But that he ever contemplated as a result of his 
agitation anything more than the curbing of aristocratic 
privilege, wherever that privilege really interferes with the 
obvious good of the people, we wholly disbelieve. It is not men 
with such an imagination as Mr. Bright’s, who underrate the 
difficulty of transforming the inherited habits of centuries, and 
revolutionising the attitude of ordinary men’s minds towards 
wealth, rank, and dignity. 

But, of course, the tendency visible in the 7vmes to exagge- 
rate the revolution at which Mr. Bright had aimed, was part 
and parcel of a genuinely depreciating view of what he has 
really achieved,—a view which seems to us very unjust to him. 
We are quite sure that he never aimed for a moment at the 
transformation of the average English citizen’s mind, into the 
mould needful to substitute the ideal of Protestant Noncon- 
formity for the very composite and ill-digested ideal which 
really prevails there. But that the measures which he has 
carried, and the means by which he has carried them, have 
produced a very great change even in the character of men’s 
political, and social, and moral ideals, seems to us one of the 





clearest certainties of modern times. Let us recall what Mr. 
Bright, or his allies—for, of course, we speak of Mr. Bright 
only as the leader of a certain school,—has fairly accomplished, 
and the mode in which he has accomplished it. First, and 
foremost, we may remind the Zimes, that it was Mr. Bright him- 
self who suggested the abolition of the compulsory powers for 
levying the Church-rate, and suggested the possibility of that 
voluntary Church-rate which did so much to leave the ecclesi- 
astical forms of things untouched, even when so vast a change 
was introduced into the conditions of the Establishment. That 
alone would prove satisfactorily enough that what Mr. Bright 
was aiming at was not the destruction of the existing ecclesi- 
astical ideal, but only the destruction of the Church’s right to 
exact tribute from those who cherish a quite different ideal. 
This very mild and Conservative form of ecclesiastical 
revolution was, indeed, thoroughly characteristic of Mr. 
Bright, who, in spite of his genius for scathing de- 
nunciation, has always evinced in practice a rare talent for 
tempering the wind to the shorn lamb. Yet how radical is the 
change which the abolition of compulsory Church-rates has 
introduced into the political attitude of Englishmen towards 
the Church, and of the Church towards Englishmen! With- 
out its success as a pilot-balloon, or rather, without the move- 
ment in thought which made it a success, we greatly doubt 
whether the Irish Church could ever have been disestablished 
and disendowed. The whole view of an Established Church, as 
something standing altogether above the reach of ordinary poli- 
tical agitation, was subverted, so soon as Mr. Bright had contrived 
to persuade Parliament that a voluntary Church-rate would meet 
all the exigencies of the case, and meet them even with a cer- 
tain deliberate mildness at which the friends of Church 
authority were glad to catch. Since then, every one has felt 
that the Establishment itself stands by favour of the English 
people, and would fall, if the favour of the majority were 
withdrawn. That involves a very great revolution indeed 
in the attitude of mind of English politicians. We believe that 
the change has made Dissenters, on the whole, more tolerant 
of the Church,—less inclined rather than more inclined to 
push the fight they had so long waged against its privileges, 
But, however that may be, the notion of any absolute eccle- 
siastical authority over the English people was uprooted by 
the change. What is now thought of, is not what is due to. 
the Church by the Constitution, but what is due to the 
Church with the approbation and by the will of the Con- 
stituencies. Nonconformity feels itself at no inherent dis- 
advantage, when compared with the Establishment. The 
Establishment gives itself no airs, as though it could 
stand without doing the work which earns its right to. 
stand. The very charter of its existence has been trans- 
formed. 

Again, take the change effected by Mr. Bright’s agitation, 
more than by any other single agency, in the adoption of house- 
hold suffrage. As Mr. Bright himself said on Wednesday, no 
smaller change would have been enough to overcome the 
enormous difficulties blocking the way of popular Edu- 
cation; and what the final results upon English opinion 
of popular education may be, no Englishman living yet 
knows. But this we can all see, that the victory of 
household suffrage—the reference, in all things, to the will of 
the majority of English householders—has changed the whole 
basis of politics, has made the aristocracy perfectly well aware 
that, for the future, they must either satisfy the democracy, 
or suppress themselves ; and has, indeed, introduced that per- 
fectly new vein of Toryism which has recently acquired so 
much notoriety, under the nickname of Jingoism. Who doubts 
that Mr. Gladstone, on the one hand, represents a new type of 
Liberalism, just as Lord Beaconsfield represented quite a new 
type of Toryism, and that the distinctive feature in both types 
is the appeal to a very much larger and more truly popular, 
more truly democratic, stratum of thought? As far as 
we know, that is the universal opinion as well of Tories as 
of Radicals. And if that opinion be true, the change is a 
change effected by Mr. Bright. The Salus populi has got a 
new meaning, and it is the propaganda of Mr. Bright which 
has given it that meaning. 

It is the same in relation to Mr. Bright’s most conspicuous 
claim on public gratitude,—his successful advocacy of Free- 
trade, free-trade in words and thought, no less than in food 
and clothing. That great revolution has been quite as well 
marked in its effect on the ideals of society, as it has in its 
effect on the comfort of the people. Who ever thinks of re- 
commending any change bearing on the condition of the people 
at all which he cannot show, or believe that he can show, to 
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be conducive to the good of the people as a whole? The 
new enthusiasm of humanity, as distinguished from pity 
for the poor, is in great measure the offspring of these 
larger views bred of Free-trade. And the same may be said 
of the last of Mr. Bright’s great achievements, the attempt 
to create a prosperous peasantry in Ireland, in the place of the 
miserable cottiers of the last generation. Will any one—even 
a Tory—deny that such an enterprise would have been simply 
impossible a generation earlier, and that the prevalence of the 
ideas which have made it possible, is really the work of the 
popular leaders who have been preaching, in season and out of 
season, that the prosperity of the State means the prosperity 
of the great majority of its citizens, and does not mean the 
prosperity of a small class at the expense of the great majority 
of its citizens. 

We are, indeed, at the very opposite pole from the writer in 
the 7'imes, in our estimate of what Mr. Bright has achieved. If 
we measure his achievements, not by dreams which he never 
entertained, but by the aims which he avowed, we shall be 
amazed not at the meagreness of his success, but at its enor- 
mous magnitude,—at the vastness of the revolution which he 
has effected, not merely in the machinery of our institutions, 
but in the objects of our actions and the colour of our thoughts. 





ANTI-CLERICALISM IN FRANCE. 

5 agen is a question of great historic, as well as political, 

interest raised by the appointment of M. Paul Bert to 
be Minister of Public Worship, as well as Instruction. What 
change has passed over France, to make such an appointment pos- 
sible? We are not speaking now of M. Bert asa cruel physiolo- 
gist, for the objections to him on that ground, which, to most 
Englishmen, seem so final, are unhappily not yet felt in France, 
but solely of his character as the vehement, out-spoken, 
insolent, assailant of the religion which France, even in the 
programme of this Ministry, professes herself to believe. M. 
Bert’s appointment will be accepted by every priest in France, 
by every convinced Catholic man, and by the entire and 
immense body of pious women, as an outrage, as at once a 
challenge and an insult—a purposed challenge and an inten- 
tional insult—to the Catholic Church. That is admitted, 
indeed avowed, on all sides, even by men who are loud in 
praise of M. Bert’s abilities; yet he has been appointed by 
an Opportunist Premier, who desires to be supported by all 
Republicans, but who, as if to accentuate the meaning of his 
choice, has, without any necessity, attached to M. Bert’s de- 
partment the control of Public Worship. It is as if Professor 
Clifford had been made Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs in 
England, with all the higher Church patronage and the 
control of education. M. Gambetta may, in such a nomina- 
tion, be simply blundering; but he must have some apology 
for it in his own mind, must believe that for some reason it 
will be so acceptable to the electors, that the hatred of the 
Church and the believers in the Church will be comparatively 
innocuous to his Government. Te must think, in fact, that 
the majority of the Republican electors in France desire that 
the Church should be visibly shown to be powerless, should 
be deprived not only of control, but even of a voice, in educa- 
tion, and should be held down as a distrusted and disliked 
body, which the State only supports because, without support, 
it might be dangerously free. He has but just finished a 
careful study of the elections, during which he has, it is said, 
read an abstract of all the instructions given to the Deputies, 
and all the pledges exacted from them,—and that is his 
conclusion. 

We believe M. Gambetta has erred, and that M. Paul Bert, 
unless carefully restrained, will go farther than the electors 
desire, or will tolerate; but he must have some strong reason 
for his conviction, and we believe it to be this. A great 
body of the French. peasantry are for the moment bitterly 
prejudiced, not so much against religion, as against the clergy, 
whenever they ate seen acting outside their churches. An 
immense majority of the heads of households in France have 
either grown up under the Empire, which would be now 
twenty-nine years old, or have acquired under it all their 
governing impressions of politics and society. During the 
whole of that period, the priesthood in France have been in the 
position of a privileged corporation, have made their influence 
felt in all departments c‘ life, and especialiy in education, and 
have shown themselves on all occasions active encmies of Liberal- 
ism. They have influenced appointments, have indicated persons 
who should be favoured by authority, and have exercised a 
social pressure which has been felt to be oppressive, by a com- 








munity over which, during all that time, another change hag 
been passing. During the twenty-nine years, the peasant has 
been receiving a certain kind of education, and has been in. 
cessantly imbued with what is called the modern spirit,—with 
admiration, that is, for physical science, with contempt for all 
assumptions, and with the hunger for material advantage 
which distinguished the Empire. He has become, on man 

sides of his mind, a different person ; has broken loose from 
authority, has acquired the habit of reading and employed 
it chiefly upon newspapers ; and has learned to distrust the 
widely different guidance of the priest. The latter, on his 
side, has been much less free than of old—the Church having 
greatly centralised itself in the hands of the Bishops—hag 
been made imprudent by the support of authority, and hag 
irritated to an extraordinary degree one widely diffused and 
powerful class, the State-paid teachers, These men are every- 
where, are better taught than the Curés, are exceedingly 
sensitive, and are almost of necessity watched and controlled 
by the priests, to an extent which has placed the two 
classes in a position of bitter antagonism. We think 
we see evidence of this state of feeling in some country 
districts even in England, but in France many restraining in- 
fluences are wanting. In England, the clergyman is almost 
always better educated than the schoolmaster, always better 
placed, and usually has a much larger command of money, 
either for himself or for his objects in the parish. In France, 
the lay teacher is in income, education, and social standing 
the equal of the curé, and resents, therefore, with excessive 
bitterness the authoritative interference of his rival, which, 
under the Imperial s¢yime, never ceased. There has, there- 
fore, been silent war between the two classes, and now that 
authority swerves to the layman’s side, the teacher is not 
only determined to be free of clerical control for the future, 
but to pay off many old-standing grudges. He has in this 
the partial sympathy of the peasant, whose desire is that his 
son should get on, and who believes that the only road to 
success is through the lay education, which he knows that 
the priest distrusts, and believes that he would abolish, if he 
could. The result is a disposition among the electors to press 
the lay teachers’ cause as their own cause, and to enjoy any 
action of the officials which, as they think, puts the priest 
back into his place, and inhibits him from any interference, 
however slight, in the communal school. This disposition, 
which grew up under the Empire, was immensely increased 
after its fall, by what was considered the anti-Republican or 
even Legitimist bias shown by the priests. There can be no 
doubt that the Church in France, for the four or five years 
succeeding 1870, disbelieved in the Republic, dreaded its 
success—not without reason, as we see—and, with great want 
of discretion, actively intervened on the reactionary side. The 
peasantry, who were slowly drifting towards Republicanism, 
who were disenchanted by the returned soldiers of belief in 
Imperialism, and who retained to an unexpected extent the 
traditional horror of the Ancien Régime on which De Tocque- 
ville so often insisted, were greatly irritated by this attitude, 
and classed all priests together as reactionaries and friends of 
the possible oppressor. It is said that the violent support of the 
priests cost Marshal MacMahon during his Dissolution nearly a 
hundred doubtful seats, While still, therefore, friendly to their 
maintenance by the State, and indisposed to any suspension of 
the offices of religion such as their grandfathers agreed to, the 
peasants are not unwilling to see the priests deprived by the 
State of their privileged position, and even humiliated ;—the 
degradation and humiliation being proofs to them, concrete 
proofs, that the ascendancy they dislike is over for ever. 

To the operation of this cause, the strength of which is 
sufficiently proved by the character of the last Chamber, with 
its almost fanatic tone of anti-Clericalism, shown in the sup- 
pression of the Orders, and still more in the abolition of regi- 
mental chaplaincies—an astounding innovation, when we 
remember what confession is to a French Catholic soldier— 
must be added a change more serious than all. There can be 
little doubt that unbelief in France, as elsewhere throughout the 
Continent, and especially in Spain and Italy, has filtered down 
to very much lower classes. The newspapers popular in 
Southern France are a sufficient proof of this, and so is the 
intensely sceptical character of the Representatives. English 
observers who watched the execution of the May decrees 
were amazed at the slight emotion they created, at the disgust 
of the people for the Jesuit Fathers, at the entire failure of every 
attempt to retain even such members of the female Orders as 
voluntarily sought safer homes abroad. The accounts from all 
quarters were alike; only individuals fought for the Orders, and 
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the narratives forwarded from all parts of France to Rome 
made, it is said, a profound impression on the Pope, 
and produced his orders to the French Bishops to be most 
moderate, and to remember that the Catholic Church 
respected every form of government as equally allow- 
able. Scepticism has gone deep in France, and is allied 
there, as it always has been, with that intolerance of which 
M. Paul Bert is the conspicuous representative, and which 
is, we believe, born at least as much of fear as of intellectual 
pride. It is not because there are no Catholics in France that 
the Sceptics are so intolerant, but because the Catholics are so 
many that the Sceptics are not certain of victory, and want the 
State to help them, and are, above all things, anxious that the 
children whom their mothers have made Catholic should be 
handed over entirely to lay tuition. They regard the quarrel 
as a battle not fought out, and welcome any ally, however 
violent, as in some parts of Austria they welcome Jewish can- 
didates. Austrians do not like Jews as well as Christians, but 
they are fighting the priests, and over Jews they know the priests 
have no power. The Sceptics are not the majority in France, but 
they guide all men who, from any cause, are jealous of the 
influence of the Church, and with them send up members who 
are only too disposed to go farther than the true opinion of 
the constituency will allow. That opinion is, we suspect, in 
fayour of restraining priests from any but official action ; but 
is not in favour either of suppressing or insulting the only 
Church of which they have any cognizance, and in which all 
their wives still believe. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S POSITION AGAIN. 


HEN Mr. Goschen first returned from the Mission to 
Constantinople, we rather feared, from his first speech 

to his constituents, that he was about to assume towards the 
present Government the attitude of the “ candid friend.” What 
he said at Ripon last July, on the danger of surrendering to vio- 
lent agitation in Ireland that which would never be given to a 
mere sense of reason and duty, was said in a tone of something 
very like menace, which raised in many minds the fear that 
Mr. Goschen contemplated becoming a thorn in the side of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, rather than a prop to it,—or, 
at best, one of those props which are always reminding you that 
but for them, you would hardly be able to stand upright. But 
speeches which are made after long absences from England 
are very apt to misrepresent an English statesman’s real posi- 
tion. During such an absence, it is impossible to gauge 
the difficulties and dangers of English statesmen. Except in 
England, no one knows what steps the state of political 
opinion here would justify, what kind of measures a statesman 
can take with advantage, what would shatter his power, and 
make the situation worse. Evidently, Mr. Goschen’s July ad- 
dress at Ripon was delivered before he had fairly mastered 
the Parliamentary exigencies of the case,—and also, as 
we cannot help thinking, a little under the influence of 
that curious illusion so often contracted under despotic 
Governments, that where violence results from misgovern- 
ment in the past, you yet must not remove the springs 
of that misgovernment till you have subdued the passions 
which have resulted from it,—though it is quite certain 
that if you wait till then, you will not remove them at 
all. It is clear, at all events,—and it is a very hopeful sign 
of the times,—that Mr. Goschen in November utters a very 
different kind of note from Mr. Goschen in July. At Wat- 
ford, on Tuesday, he delivered a singularly able address to the 
Liberal Club of that town; and in that address, in which he 
expressed significantly enough his own impression that the 
Government had waited too long before they put down the 
Land League in Ireland, he also admitted to the full 
that to have acted too soon in that matter,—and by 
too soon, he meant before the people of England and 
Scotland were convinced that action was justified and re- 
quired,—would have been a misfortune for the United King- 
dom. Moreover, Mr. Goschen, looking at the matter from 
outside, sees clearly that, with the exception of Lord Salis- 
bury, the Tory Party are not at all prepared to substitute 
for Mr. Gladstone’s policy in Ireland any policy which they 
think more hopeful; that their denunciations of the Govern- 
ment are not more than half sincere; that while they take 
very good care to intimate that if, indeed, the Tory Govern- 
ment had never gone out, then all would have been right in 
Ireland now,—and even this they rather try to think 
than believe—yet as it is, they regard the situation as 
beyond their strength, and must wait to see Mr. Glad- 





stone’s policy develop, before they can dare to interfere 
with it. Mr. Goschen is quite right in this inference of his 
from the language of the various Tory leaders. There is not 
one of them, except Lord Salisbury, who would venture to 
displace Mr. Gladstone now, if it were in his power, and yet 
there is not one of them, if we except Mr. Gibson, who knows 
much the most about the matter, who does not try to do all in his 
power to embarrass Mr, Gladstone's Irish policy, and to paralyse 
his influence in that country. Mr. Goschen is just in a posi- 
tion to see both sides of the political game, and the following is 
the impression he derives from it. The Tory attacks are one-half 
of them hollow. The Liberal policy in Ireland, if it was a little 
tardy in getting under weigh, was tardy because it takes time 
to ripen Liberal opinion for such a policy as Coercion; and 
without its unanimity on that head, the action of the Adminis- 
tration, if premature, might have failed, for want of popular 
support. Such is Mr. Goschen’s judgment, delivered from the 
outside,—from the position of one who, while eager to prevent 
any unduly Radical development of the Liberal Party, and not 
indisposed to criticise sharply excesses in this direction, yet 
surveys the politics of the last year and a half with a free 
mind, and in the spirit of such a chief as Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Russell. 

Almost all Liberals recognise the misfortune of not having 
secured Mr. Goschen’s undoubted administrative powers and 
great sagacity in council, for the present Government, us much 
as they regret the economical crotchet in relation to the 
county suffrage which deprived the present Government of his 
services. But there is certainly a profit as well as a loss side 
to the account. It is useful for both parties to hear such.a 
voice as Mr. Goschen’s. It is useful for us to hear where, 
in the opinion of a moderate Liberal, there is a weak- 
ness in the policy of the Administration. It is useful 
for the Tories to hear how very moderate is the sympathy 
which Mr. Goschen, with all his Conservative-Liberal bias, can 
give them. When he tells us that, in his opinion, the Govern- 
ment certainly gave the Land League an ample amount of 
rope, before it made war upon it and declared it illegal, he 
certainly places his finger on the weak point in the Liberal 
Party. It is nearly impossible for that Party to make up its 
mind with any promptitude, when the question is one of putting 
down an agitation that, on the one side, is more or less legiti- 
mate, and on the other side, more or less criminal. The 
popular power is not weak in condemning and punishing real 
treason. No sort of State ever makes heavy sacrifices for the 
assertion of its unity in a grander spirit than a really popular 
State. On the other hand, the popular power is almost neees- 
sarily slow,—too slow,—to believe that a partly legitimate 
agitation has exceeded the bounds of what is permissible, 
and is in need of the strong hand. Mr. Goschen 
points to the necessary weakness of the Liberal Party, 
when he suggests that the Liberal Government was in 
great danger of letting a most formidable agitation outgrow 
entirely the power to control it. Had the Conservatives been 
in power, they would certainly have acted sooner; and there 
can be no doubt that earlier action, though it would have 
been weakened by a good deal of popular hesitation as te its 
rightness, would have crushed the evil much more easily, 'On 
the other hand. if the Liberals have a lesson to learn from 
Mr. Goschen, the Conservatives have a serious lesson, too, 
which we wish they might take to heart. He teaches them 
how much easier it is to condemn the Government from the 
point of view of little knowledge, than it is from the point of 
view of complete familiarity with the conditions of the case. 
He teaches them how great is the Irish policy of Mr. 
Gladstone in conception, and how large are the hopes of it 
which even the most Conservative of impartial judges, both in 
Ireland and England, have formed. He teaches them how -poor 
and mean the personal abuse lavished on Mr. Gladstone seems 
to one who looks at the problem of Irish disaffection from the 
outside. Aboye all, he teaches them how curiously misleading 
is the temptation to use temporary phenomena—such as the 
distress caused, both in England and Ireland, by a succession ef 
bad seasons—as evidence of the failure of the right poly, 
whether that policy be the redress of grievances, or the policy 
of Free-trade. The latter part of Mr. Goschen’s speech war 
really a most effective additional illustration of the first. Porat 
proved to demonstration that the irritable discontent with agri- 
cultural distress is forcing the Conservative statesmen into a 
thoroughly false and misleading line of action as regamts 
England, while the earlier part of his speech had shown: that, 
the irritable discontent with Irish lawlessness had forced the 
same statesmen into a thoroughly misleading class of imfes- 
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ences with relation to Ireland. An impartial political critic of 
Mr. Goschen’s weight in politics is a great treasure to the 
State. We only wish there were such a one on the Conservative 
side. 





THE BROAD CHURCH ON RITUALISM. 


T was impossible in an editorial note to deal exhaustively 
with the letter from Mr. Llewelyn Davies which we 
published last week. We return, therefore, to the subject. 
Succinctly stated, Mr. Davies’s argument, as we understand it, 
is as follows:—(1.) The fact of an ecclesiastical vestment 
being found in an inventory of Church goods is no proof that 
such vestment was either used or legal. ‘+ Churchwardens,” 
he says, ‘¢ were expressly ordered to take care of the costly vest- 
ments which were no longer to be used in divine service, and 
not allow them to be spoiled, embezzled, or sold.” (2.) All 
the evidence produced by Mr. MacColl was before the Court 
in the Ridsdale case, and there has been no fresh evidence 
since, except that furnished by Church inventories, which, for 
the reason given in (1), is irrelevant. (3.) Both Mr. MacColl 
and the Spectator have misunderstood the quotation from 
Bishop Horn, and therefore their piece de résistance tumbles 
to the ground. This is Mr. Davies’s case. Let us examine it 
in order. 

1. According to the Ridsdale judgment, certain vestments 
were strictly forbidden, and others peremptorily enjoined, by law, 
in the beginning of the summer of 1566. But in the inventory of 
the Church of All Saints’, Derby, some of these presumably for- 
bidden vestments figure for a decade after the alleged legal 
abolition. That fact, in Mr. Davies’s opinion, does not prove 
that they were used. We reply, that the onus probandi of that 
assertion lies on Mr. Davies. Several of the articles mentioned 
in the All Saints’ inventory were undoubtedly used. What 
right has Mr. Davies to make an arbitrary selection, and say, 
“ But these were not used?’ The presumption is all the other 
way. And what is Mr. Davies’s authority for saying that 
*‘ Charchwardens were expressly ordered to take care of the 
costly vestments which were no longer to be used in divine 
service, and not to allow them to be spoiled, embezzled, or 
sold?” When he has produced any such order it will be time 
enough to discuss its relevancy. But the inventory of All 
Saints’, Derby, supplies another piece of evidence against Mr. 
Davies. The church is collegiate, and therefore, according to 
the Ridsdale judgment, not only did albs and chasubles cease 
to be legal in it after the Advertisements, but the use of the 
cope was from that date obligatory. But the fact is, that the 
vestment which we are asked to believe was illegal remained 
for a full decade: after the Advertisements, while that which 
was made obligatory disappeared for ever within two years 
after the publication of the Advertisements, This is one out 
of a multitude of proofs that the disappearance of the vest- 
ments had nothing to do with their illegality. We are willing, 
however, to give Mr. Davies additional proof that our inter- 
pretation of the contents of church inventories, and not his, is 
the correct one. If he will consult Sir John Maclean’s 
* Parochial and Family History of the Deanery of Trig Minor, 
in the County of Cornwall,” Part IL, p. 543, he will find an 
inventory of church goods, subsequent to the publication of 
the Advertisements, as to the authoritative use of which there 
can be no possible doubt. The two churchwardens of the 
parish of Bodmin testify that they have “received into 
their hands and keeping, of the said Nicholas Cory, 
Mayor, and of all the whole parish aforesaid, to be used 
and occupied to the honour of God, in the same church, from 
the day and year aforesaid [i.e., the eighth of Elizabeth] 
forward all such goods and ornaments as followeth, and hath 
taken, upon them and their successors to yield a true reckoning 
-of all the same goods and ornaments and delivery thereof, to make 
without delay to the said Nicholas Cory and his successors, for the 
time being Mayor, and to all the whole parish of Bodmin afore- 
said, this time twelvemonth.” Now, among these ornaments, ** to 
be used and occupied to the honour of God, in the same parish 
church, from the day and year aforesaid forward,” are several 
sets of chasubles, albs, and copes, the use of which, according 
to the Ridsdale judgment, was at the time illegal and highly 
penal. Does Mr. Davies seriously believe that not only the 


clergy, but the whole parish and the Mayor of the borough, 
were entirely ignorant of the law, or contemplated its open 
violation, ** from the day and year aforesaid forward?” Surely 
Mr. Davies will admit that there are limits to credulity. Yet we 
will furnish him with two more proofs of the fallacy of his 
reasoning under this head. The will of a certain Somerset- 








shire Justice of the Peace, by name Humphrey Coles, was 
written subsequent to the publication of the Advertisements 
and proved before Archbishop Parker in the year 1571,—that 
is, four years after the Advertisements. One of the executors 
was the Solicitor-General of the day, and the will says, amon 

other things, “I will to the Churchwardens of the Parish 
Church of Corff, in the county of Somerset, to the use of the same 
church and maintenance of divine service there, the cope [which 
according to the Ridsdale judgment, was illegal in parish 
churches] of velvet, embroidered, that my wife lent to the 
parishioners there, and all vestments and other furniture of 
mine whatsoever the Churchwardens have, meet for the main- 
tenance of divine service there.” Moreover, if Mr. Davies will 
consult Kennet’s “ Register” (p. 537), he will find that one of 
the now forbidden vestments was used on a public occasion in 
Chester, in the presence of the Bishop, in September, 1661,— 
that is, after the last revision of the Ornaments Rubric. 

2. Mr. Davies assumes that all the evidence published by 
Mr. MacColl must have been before the Court in the Ridsdale 
ease, because Mr. MacColl’s book was published before that 
trial. How does Mr. Davies reconcile that assumption with 
the following fact? The Purchas judgment had boldly asserted 
that the order to wear a surplice precluded of necessity the 
simultaneous use of the alb or chasuble. Mr. MacOoll 
proved, on the contrary, that the use of either alb or 
surplice, and sometimes of both together, under the chasuble 
or cope, was the prescribed rule, beth before and after 
the Reformation. Among other evidence, Mr. MacColl 
quoted two rubrics from the First Prayer-book of Edward 
VI.,—the book, that is, to which the Ornaments Rubric ex- 
pressly refers. The first rubric orders the use of “a white alb, 
plain, with a vestment or cope.” The second rubric says :— 
“The priest shall put upon him a plain alb or surplice, with a 
cope.” The Ridsdale judgment, on the other hand, argues as 
follows :—“ It was not seriously contended that albs or chasubles 
could, in any reasonable or practical sense, or according to any 
known usage, be worn, or could be meant to be worn, concur- 
rently with the surplice. If, therefore, the use of the sur- 
plice at the administration of the Holy Communion was 
rendered lawful and obligatory by these ‘ Advertisements,’ 
the use of albs or chasubles at that administration was 
thereby rendered unlawful.” To believe that the Court 
committed itself to this astounding misstatement, in face of 
the evidence to the contrary in Mr. MacColl’s book, is in fact 
to accuse the Court of a deliberate perversion of the truth; 
and that is an accusation which we are sure that Mr. Davies 
would repudiate as heartily as we do. Another important 
piece of evilence in Mr. MacColl’s book, which nowhere appears 
in the Ridsdale trial, is the formal abolition of the disputed 
vestments by Act of Parliament in the year 1644. We put it 
to Mr. Davies’s candour, whether he thinks that an Act of 
Parliament would have been needed in 1644 to abolish vest- 
ments which had been legally abolished in 1566. Let him 
emancipate himself from a too superstitious deference to legal 
authorities, and let him apply to the Ridsdale judgment that 
process of * free handling” which the writers of “ Essays and 
Reviews ” claimed the right of applying to the Bible, and we 
feel confident that his clear and strong intelligence will lead 
him inevitably to our conclusion. Mr. Davies, will, of course, 
understand that it is impossible, within the limits of a short 
article, to give him more than a few samples of the evidence 
to which he has challenged us. With one more specimen of 
evidence which did not come out in the Ridsdale case, we 
will pass to Mr. Davies’s fancied demolition of what he 
somewhat inaccurately calls our piece de résistance. In 
a book called “A Plea for the Nonconformists,” pub- 
lished in the eighteenth century, the author makes an 
elaborate attack on the Book of Common Prayer ; and one of 
his accusations is that the Prayer-book enjoins on the clergy 
the use of “ particular vestments for their holy ministrations, 
such as albs, surplices, chasubles, amices, gowns, copes, 
maniples, zones, &c.,”—in fact, all the vestments in use in the 
second year of Edward VI. The author was tried, fined, 
and imprisoned, for making false accusations against the 
Prayer-book, and the particulars of his calumny are carefully 
enumerated in the indictment against him. His charge that 
the condemned vestments were still sanctioned by law is not 
included in the indictment, for the obvious reason that the 
charge was true. 

3. We now come to the testimony of Bishop Horn. Ina 
letter, written after the Advertisements were drawn up, with 
his assistance, Horn refers to the Act of Uniformity as having 
passed before the return of himself and his fellow-Puritans 
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from abroad, and says, referring to the year 1559 : “ Although 
the other rubbish was taken away, the wearing of caps and sur- 
plices was continued to the clergy...... This Act cannot 
be repealed, except by the agreement and consent of all the 
Estates of the Kingdom, by whose concurrence it was enacted. 
.....+ We certainly hope to repeal this clause of the 
Act next Session,”—the clause, that is, which sanctioned the 
Ornaments Rubric, and under which the surplice (but not 
the other legal vestments) was enforced. It is quite plain 
that Horn is not thinking of any “other order” to be 
taken under the Act. What he says is that under the 
authority of the Act as it stood the surplice and square cap 
were enforced, and had been enforced ever since Elizabeth’s 
accession, though the other requirements of the Act were left 
in abeyance. In other words, years before the Advertisements 
were thought of, and when the use of the chasuble was 
beyond all question legal, the surplice alone was enforced on the 
recalcitrant Puritans. Two inferences are inevitable from Horn’s 
letter : first, that it never occurred to him to imagine that the 
Advertisements were intended to do anything more than help 
to enforce a minimum of the requirements of the existing law ; 
secondly, that he believed that the law of the Ornaments 
Rubric could not be modified except by a fresh Act of Parlia- 
ment. The ideathat the Uniformity Act of Elizabeth con- 
templated any “ other order” in the direction of a relaxation of 
ceremonial is a modern fiction. Contemporaneous evidence is 
unanimous and overwhelming in showing that the “ other 
order” pointed to the imposition of additional ceremonies. There 
is, however, a letter from Archbishop Grindal, which places 
our interpretation of Horn’s letter beyond a doubt. Writing 
to a foreign correspondent on the Vestment question and the 
Ornaments Rubric, five years after the publication of the 
Advertisements, Grindal, whose signature, like Horn’s, is 
attached to the Advertisements, says :— Nothing, however, 
of the law [as to the vestments] is either altered or dimin- 
ished.” How does Mr. Davies reconcile this explicit declara- 
tion of one of the authors of the Advertisements with the 
theory that the Advertisements did materially “alter or 
diminish ” the requirements of the law? The only plausible 
arguments against the forbidden vestments are (1) that they 
were occasionally condemned by individual Bishops; (2), that 
they gradually disappeared. But, as to the first point, Puritan 
Bishops—Grindal, for example—condemned not only vestments 
which they knew to be legal, but crosses, candlesticks, and all 
chalices “heretofore used at Mass,’ the legality of which 
nobody questions. (Grindal was suspended from his functions 
and deprived of his personal liberty, for his lawless administra- 
tion of his diocese.) The second argument proves too much, for 
altar vestments and copes, which are admitted to be legal, dis- 
appeared at the same time as the chasuble. Mr. Davies “ knows 
of no other solution which, on the whole, deals with the his- 
torical problem so successfully” as does the Ridsdale judgment. 
We feel bound to say, on the contrary, that we know of no 
solution which is so hopelessly inconsistent with all the facts 
of the case. In truth, the question is an extremely simple one, 
and the “ difficulties” to which Mr. Davies refers are not at all 
in“ the historical problem,” but in the prepossessed minds of able 
men who have; made a hurried raid into a tract of history of 
which their knowledge is extremely superficial and fragmentary. 
Mr. Davies is well aware that this journal—and, for that matter, 
Mr. MacColl, as we understand him—has never defended the 
Ritual vestments from any superstitious regard for ecclesiastical 
apparel. But law is law, and history is history, and we do 
not love perversions of either. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S SERMON. 


E cannot approve Sir William Harcourt’s action in the 
matter of St. Paul’s Industrial School. Upon one 

grave point, no doubt, he is manifestly in the right. The 
School Board must be considered to have at least a secondary 
responsibility for the good management of that School, and is 
ill-advised in attempting to deny it. Not only does it send 
all the boys in the School, and regulate the allowance to be 
paid for them—a serious matter, at the bottom of much of 
the present mischief—but it compels the boys to go there, 
under the compulsory clauses of the Education Acts. As the 
Home Secretary states, they are truants to'a boy, though it is 
unnecessary to add, as he does, with astounding carelessness 
as to the effect of his words, that they are “ dragged from 
their homes.” Secretaries of State should leave rubbish of 
that sort to the sensational papers. Moreover, the Board ap- 
Foints a standing Committee of Industrial Schools; and when 





requested to inquire into the state of this particular school, 
acknowledged the claim on it by compliance. To shrink from 
its responsibility now is foolish, and the Board was ill-advised in 
suggesting compromise, even though it regarded the evidence 
as doubtful, and though Mrs. Surr consented to the arrange- 
ment. The character of the evidence is the very point de- 
manding examination, and Mrs. Surr’s consent had nothing to 
do with the matter. She is not the less capable of an error 
in judgment, because she is a “resolute philanthropist.” So 
far, Sir W. Harcourt is right, but he should not have used such 
language to the Chairman of the London School Board with- 
out communication with the Education Department, and before 
the facts were certain ; he should have recognised his own primary 
responsibility in acts,as well as words, and ordered a severe inves- 
tigation. St. Paul’s Industrial School is under the Home Office. 
Sir William himself appoints the Inspector, who, if the charges 
are true, is first of all to blame for neglecting his duty ; and it 
is from the Home Department that the order to prosecute, if 
prosecution is necessary, must proceed. Instead of censuring 
his own subordinate, Sir William Harcourt first dissolves the 
School by decree, thus compelling the School Board to over- 
crowd other schools of the same kind—for the boys must go 
somewhere—and then pours out a sermon of which Dr. Parker, 
of the City Temple, would be proud, a sermon all unctvous- 
ness and religious phrases, and desire for popularity as a 
humanitarian. Mrs. Surr has done her duty, and done it 
well, and if a desire to discredit the “official party” in 
the School Board entered into her motives, that is her affair ; 
but when Sir William Harcourt writes about “the supply of 
benevolent men, and of noble women not a few, like yourself,” 
in a State paper, he travesties St. Luke, and raises a suspicion 
that he is writing purely for popular effect. We quite believe 
that the wrongs of children greatly move him, but a 
Secretary of State’s duty is to remove those wrongs, and 
punish their authors, after inquiry and through legal 
agency, and not through an appeal to a public always a great 
deal too sentimental. There is a violent presumption that 
these children were harshly, even cruelly treated, but of legal 
proof there is not as yet one jot ; and legal proof, sworn evidence, 
should precede, not follow, decisions from the Home Office. 
Boys of that sort kept on an allowance for food declared 
by Mrs. Surr to be under half-a-crown a week, the whole 
allowance being £16 a year a head, compelled to work, in- 
sufficiently clothed, and harshly driven about, get into a temper 
in which they will lie like convicts; and to take their state- 
nents without hearing the other side is not only unjust, but 
absurd. The public may believe the statements, or, as we 
do, a part of them—we cannot conceive the story of the 
handcuffs to be an invention—without injustice; but the 
business of the Home Office is to inform itself exactly, to 
know on what day, and in what way, and under what circum- 
stances, a cruelty was inflicted, and then toact. Sir W. Har- 
court acts first. 

If anything were wanting to convince Sir William Har- 
court of the injudiciousness of his precipitate philanthropy, it 
would be the effect of his letter in the School Board. Strong 
party feeling has appeared in that Board, as it was sure to 
appear; and there is a distinct division in it into Tories and 
Liberals—“ Officials” and * Independents” they call themselves 
—-such as arises in every English representative body. There is 
no harm in that, but rather good, though the debates in con- 
sequence have become preposterously long, and though it will 
be necessary for Parliament to give the Board the means of 
suppressing Obstruction, for without party feelizg there would 
be no sufficient or continuous criticism. Nor do we see that 
the women on the Board quarrel worse than the men—the 
worst of them is tranquil beside Lord Salisbury—though they 
may feel personal questions more deeply, and write letters 
pervaded with a more visible tone of bitterness. But it 
is most inexpedient that the Home Office should even 
in appearance intervene in the contest to give victory to 
one party or the other; and this is what Sir William 
Harcourt, with his impulsiveness, has allowed himself to do. 
He has thrown his whole weight against the Chairman and 
the majority. He probably did not intend it; but the single 
ery at the next School Board elections will be St. Paul’s 
School and his judgment upon the Chairman, and the result 
may be one which he and all friends of education will deplore. 
Mrs. Surr, who deserves all respect for her conduct in this 
matter, but who is not invariably right, will nominate half 
the candidates; and in all probability, the continuity of the 
Board’s action, which it is so essential to maintain, will be 
very roughly broken. That is a very great misfortune, and it 
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would have been avoided, if the Home Secretary, instead of 
sereaming out in that style, had ordered a rigid—if possible, 
a judicial—inquiry into the allegations, before publishing his 
decision. 








WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 


RB’ the death of Mr. W. R. Greg, the literary world has lost 
one of its most distinctive writers, and the political 
world one of its shrewdest critics. In these columns, we have 
often been obliged to express our wide differences from Mr. 
Greg on many topics, and on one group of these, the questions 
raised by the American Civil War, we were so warmly opposed 
to him, that we may at times have used towards that remarkable 
thinker and writer expressions which we should now cordially 
regret. Nevertheless, not even those who agreed most warmly 
with the conclusions advocated by his powerful pen, can 
recognise more cordially the striking qualities which gained 
for Mr. Greg at once a unique place among English 
journalists, and a very great influence in relation to 
the economical, moral, and even theological controver- 
sies of the day. What gave Mr. Greg his peculiar position 
among journalists, was the singular lucidity and incisive- 
ness with which he expressed and expounded that aspect 
of the difficulties and dangers with which he dealt, appeal- 
ing most strongly to the imagination of practical men, and 
especially of practical men belonging to the upper section of 
the middle class. For the miseries of the working class Mr. 
Greg’s pity was profound and almost passionate, but his moral 
and intellectual sympathy was not with them, and was often 
inaccessible from their points of view. Again, as to style, Mr. 
Greg was never in any depreciatory sense rhetorical; for ver- 
biage of any lind he had no taste. But he was a keen logi- 
cian, and took what we may call almost a rhetorical pleasure 
in plunging cold steel into the heart of what he regarded as a 
mischievous fallacy. And this he did after a fashion which 
especially went home to practical men. His intellectual logic 
was keen enough, but still keener was the logic which the late 
Emperor of the French called “ the logic of facts.” Mr. Greg 
loved to look facts fairly in the face, to realise as vividly as 
he could exactly what they meant, before he even cared to 
consider whether they were capable of any agreeable or even 
tolerable interpretation. ‘To some extent, this was due to his 
early experience as a manufacturer, which gave him a habit of 
boldly facing the situation, whatever it was, and which com- 
pelled him to realise what merely literary men do not always 
realise, that names and numbers, when they are accurate, stand 
for an array of real things, for formidable forces, and not merely 
for the impressions which they are calculated to make on the 
understandings of others. It was this keen sense of the logic 
of facts which gave to Mr. Greg’s political writing so much of 
its peculiar trenchancy, and something, perhaps, of that occa- 
sional flavour of unscrupulousness which from time to time 
excited our own distrust. Read his remarkable articles in the 
Economist, of 1851and 1852, on the Cowp d’ Etat, its causes, and 
its consequences to the French people, and you will understand 
at once the bite of his exposition. It was the exposition of a 
man who looked even more sharply and assiduously at what 
most people wish to ignore, than he looked at what most 
people eagerly catch at. Indeed, if Mr. Greg’s “logic of facts ” 
was defective at all, it was generally in this direction, that he 
laid too much weight on “the rocks ahead,” on the unpleasant 
side of the account, and was apt to speak and think as if the only 
thing at all worth looking at were the view from which the popular 
mind turned instinctively away. Thus, in reviewing the Coup 
@ tet, Mr. Greg dealt somewhat remorselessly with English 
prejudices. He pointed out how clear it was that Louis 
Napoleon, even in his violence, had the support of France ; how 
the Assembly suppressed by him had almost invited its own 
suppression by its blunders, and its attempt to over-rule 
the future; and how much better it was that a strong policy 
should be applied to such a situation, than any hesitating or 
vacillating policy. No writer of the day forced Englishmen to 
look so closely at those French facts which were most disagreeable 
to them, as Mr. Greg. And this was always his way. Often, 
we think, hecame to a wrong conclusion. But whether he came 


to a wrong conclusion or the reverse, the facts of the case as he 
stated them were always significant and important, sometimes 
decisive, and were very seldom so well and trenchantly stated 
He made you feel the edge 


by any other contemporary writer. 








of your difficulty, even when you differed most seriously with 
him, as no one else coulddo. And that alone is one of the 
greatest services which a writer can perform for his readers, 

Many, however, who never really knew Mr. Greg as a 
political writer at all, know him and appreciate him highly, as a 
critic of theology, ethics, and literature; in a word, for his 
“Creed of Christendom,” his “ Enigmas of Life,” and for such 
fine essays as those in the new volume which appeared on the 
very day when the world heard of his death,—such essays, 
we mean, as that on Harriet Martineau, and that on 
the mischievous blunders of dogmatically conscientious 
men, which he happily named, “ Verify your Compass.” 
Our readers need not be told that on these subjects our 
own conclusions differ very widely from Mr. Greg’s, who, 
indeed, always seemed to us to exaggerate greatly the force 
of the historical difficulties which he found in revelation, and 
to attenuate the force of the moral and spiritual arguments for 
faith in revelation. But differing from him or agreeing with him, 
no one can deny the rare qualities of discrimination and true 
eloquence which Mr. Greg brought to these high themes. The 
volume on the “Enigmas of Life” especially, gave powerful 
expression to the floating thoughts of thousands of minds, 
anxious for faith, and yet unable to secure anything that 
could be said to be more than atremulous hope. In this region, 
too, there was a delicacy in his personal observation and delinea- 
tion which is hardly to be found in his politicalessays. Take, for 
instance, the fine passage in his new volume in which he ques- 
tions the uniformity,—the equal intensity,—of the desire for 
immortality at different stages of human life :— 

“Tn youth, when all our sentiments are most vivacious and dogmatic, 
most of us not only cling to it [belief in a future life] as an intellectual 
creed, but are accustomed to say and feel that, without it as a sclace 
and a hope to rest upon, this world would be stripped of its deepest 
fascinations. Itis from minds of this age, whose vigour is unimpaired 
and whose relish for the joys of earth is most expansive, that the most 
glowing delineations of heaven usually proceed, and on whom the 
thirst for felicity and knowledge, which can be slaked at no earthly 
fountains, has the most exciting power. Then comes the busy turmoil 
of our mid-career, when the present curtains off the future from our 
thoughts, and when a renewed existence in a different scene is 
recalled to our fancy chiefly in crises of bereavement. And finally, is 
it not the case that in our fading years—when something of the 
languor and placidity of age is creeping over us, just when futurity 
is coming consciously and rapidly more near, and when one might 
naturally expect it to occupy us more incessantly and with more 
anxious and searching glances—we think of it less frequently, believe 
in it less confidently, desire it less eagerly than in our youth ? 
Weare tired, some of us, with unending and unprofitable toil ; we are 
satiated, others of us, with such ample pleasures as earth can yield 
us ; we have had enough of ambition, alike in its successes and its 
failures ; the joys and blessings of human affection, on which, what- 
ever their crises and vicissitudes, no righteous or truthful man will 
cast a slur, are yet so blended with pains which partake of their 
intensity ; the thirst for knowledge is not slaked, indeed, but the 
capacity for the labour by which alone it can be gained has con- 
sciously died out ; the appetite for life, in short, is gone, the frame is 
worn and the faculties exhausted ; and—possibly this is the key to 
the phenomenon we are examining—age CANNOT, from the very law 
of its nature, conceive itself endowed with the bounding energies of 
youth, and without that vigour both of exertion and desire, renewed 
existence can offer no inspiring charms. Our being upon earth has 
been enriched by vivid interests and precious joys, and we are deeply 
grateful for the gift; but we are wearied with one life, and feel 
scarcely qualified to enter on the claims, even though balanced by 
the felicities and glories, of another. It may be the fatigue which 
comes with age—fatigue of the fancy, as well as of the frame ; but 
somehow, what we yearn for most instinctively at last is rest, and the 
peace which we can imagine the easiest, because we know it best, is 
that of sleep.” 

We should ourselves have said that the desire for rest here so 
finely delineated, is not at any time the mere desire for the ces- 
sation of fatigue; that all true rest means the consciousness of 
a growing renewalof the powers exhausted by fatigue, and that 
the shrinking with which old age regards the heavy burdens of 
life is not in the least a quailing of the mind, but solely a 
yearning of the body for what it needs more and more every 
day, and yet gains less and less,—true renovation. The desire 
for rest is the desire for more life, though in disguise,—the belief 
that more life is, under some great change of conditions, actually 
before’us. But however this may be, no one who reads that 
fine passage can wonder at the fascination which Mr. Greg’s 
essays have exerted. over the imaginations of practical men. 
There is in his treatment of spiritual themes, not only 
a solid hold on fact, but a distinctness and brightness of 
outline, a courageous facing of the main issue, and a deli- 
cacy in the handling of moral experience, which at once 
assure the reader that whatever the defects of his author 
may be, they are the defects of a man with his whole 
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courage and heart in his subject, and a keen eye steadily kept 
upon it. With all his trenchancy and clearness of touch, there 
was no lack in Mr. Greg of that sort of sensibility which responds 
tothe impressions of mystery. The “ Enigmas of Life” are full 
of a profound sense of mystery; and careful though Mr. Greg 
was to beware of yielding to his hopes, we should be surprised 
to hear that many men or women had risen up from the 
perusal of that book less inclined to believe in a spiritual world 
and a spiritual future for man, than they were when they 
sat down to it. Trenchant, no doubt, Mr. Greg was, in 
hewing away what he thought impediments to a purely 
rational view; but even after he had effected his clear- 
ances, his readers were very apt to find that he still more 
or less recognised the claims .to belief of that which he 
had cleared away. For instance, in the new volume of “ Essays,” 
after arguing for many pages against the view that our Lord’s 
expectation and prophecy that his faith would expand till it 
filled the world, was inexplicable without assuming for him 
supernatural knowledge, and after maintaining that it might 
not have been justified at all but for the unforeseen conversion 
of St. Paul, Mr. Greg concludes with his usual desire to 
“verify his own compass,” wherever he can suspect bimself 
of being wrong, by saying that as an “ evidence of Christianity,” 
our Lord’s prophecy of the rapid spread of his own religion, in 
spite of his own death and departure from the earth, “ should 
be signalised, perhaps, as rather untenable, than essen- 
tially unsound.” That seems to us a striking example of Mr. 
Greg’s courage in admitting that his reasons have, after all, not 
finally convinced himself; and there is no admission that is a 
better proof of candour, and of delicacy in discriminating the 
precise shade of your own convictions, than such an ad- 


mission as this. Indeed, Mr. Greg’s popularity as a 
writer was due chiefly, no doubt, to that singular 
union of unsparing trenchancy of logic with delicacy 


and almost tenderness, in the delineation of religious feeling, 
which presents one of the rarest combinations in our modern 
literature. His pen was mordant and loved to smite, but it loved 
also to preserve the very form and colour of all real thoughts, even 
though he found them pertinaciously growing again where he 
had ruthlessly rooted them up before. Few hands so powerful for 
destruction have ever been so tender and gentle in treating what 
he had once supposed himself to have destroyed. Mr. Greg had 
none of the vanity which cannot endure to think that his work 
in life may have been to some extent misapplied. And freedom 
from vanity of that kind implies moral qualities of a rare kind. 





THE GALVIN INCIDENT IN KERRY. 
HE worst feature in recent news from Ireland is not the 
lawlessness of the country. That lawlessness is, in the 
main, the result of the break-down in the Jury system, produced 
by the collision between the law and popular passion; and 
a similar failure has occurred in many other countries. When 
sheep-stealing was punished with death, it was nearly impos- 
sible to obtain a verdict from an English jury ; and during the 
great officers’ mutiny at Madras, no court-martial—a jury of 
educated men only—could be relied on to observe its oath. 
The innocent victims of the Terror in France were all sent to 
the scaffold by juries’ verdicts, and juries voted “ Guilty” 
throughout the Bloody Assize, the whole odium of which is 
now thrown on Judge Jeffreys’ head. Lawlessness passes away, 
but there is evidence in some of the recent stories from Ireland 
of a distinct deterioration in the moral sense of the people, of 
the outburst of a spirit of cruelty and oppression which almost 
passes understanding. The Irish are not a cruel people, though 
they have been liable throughout their history to wild spasms 
of race-hatred, during which they have shown themselves as 
cruel as French Terrorists, whether White or Red; and among 
Irishmen, the people of Kerry, the most purely Milesian of all 
counties, have had the repute of being the most amiable and 
gentle. An unusually lithe and handsome race, they have 
something of the sweetness and mobility of manner which we 
are accustomed to attribute to Venetians and certain classes of 
the Austrian-Germans, perhaps the best-mannered of man- 
kind. On Saturday night, however, it is reported that this 
incident occurred in Kerry :—A farmer named Galvin, of Castle 
Island, a place near Tralee, was sitting with his mother, a very 
aged woman, in his own house, when five disguised men burst 
into the room. They asked him if he had paid his rent, and he 
said yes. They then asked him if he would have his ears cut 
off or be shot, and he replied that he had only one life to lose, 





and should prefer death to mutilation. The men then ordered 
him to kneel, and the leader, telling his followers to aim at the 
victim’s legs, gave the word to fire. The contents of five muskets 
were discharged, and Galvin, struck by three balls, fell wounded on 
his face; and then one of the men attacked him, still prostrate, with 
his clubbed gun, breaking it with the fury of his blows. The 
man, who is still living, though in the greatest danger, would 
have died there and then, but that his aged mother threw her- 
self upon his body to shield it from the blows, and the invaders 
departed, cursing. No reason was assigned for the crime other 
than the payment of rent, and neither Galvin nor his neigh- 
bours doubt that this was the sum of his offence. 

Of the thousand stories we have read from Ireland, none gives 
us the same dreary sense of hopelessness as this. We see every 
day in the criminal Courts cases of far worse outrage, and far 
deeper cruelty, but the crimes in those cases are crimes of ordi- 
nary human passion, crimes of greed, or lust, or revenge, or that 
semi-maniacal anger with which the more brutal of the English 
seem to be inspired by women’s “ nagging.” But we never hear 
of crimes which seem so hopeless as this. For, the point of the 
whole story is, that the criminals must have had some good- 
ness in them, some feeling, however perverted, of class patriotism, 
some idea of risking their necks for a cause other than mere 
gain to themselves. They were too numerous to be hired 
bravoes, who, in Ireland, always work either singly or in 
couples. They are not even suspected of personal malice 
against the man, and they stopped killing him, rather than hit 
his mother. Their motive was proclaimed and understood, and 
on the face of the facts must have been to prevent the payment 
of rent, and thereby facilitate some enormous or even total 
transfer of property from landlords to tenants. That is a bad 
motive, no doubt, a motive of plunder, but still it is not 
exclusively selfish, not unintelligibly bad,—must have been 
inspired, in part at least, by regard for a class, or obedi- 
ence to an organisation supposed by those who obeyed it 
to be patriotic. Yet it is men who can feel like this—who, 
that is, are not mere savages, swayed by an impulse—who 
do not feel cither the obligation of the elementary and in- 
stinctive morality contained in the law, “Thou shalt do no 
murder,” or the instinctive pity for the suffering of a fellow- 
creature. They plan coolly to torture or kill an innocent man. 
Class-hatred undoubtedly, in some races at all events, paralyses 
sympathy, or the French Terror could never have occurred; 
but here was no class-hatred. Galvin was not a landlord 
or a process-server, but a farmer, probably the equal, 
the comrade, the fellow in all respects, of those who 
did not hesitate first to shoot, and then to club him to 
death, or as near death as they dared. The provocation was 
nothing at all. Galvin was not only innocent of crime, but had 
not broken the unwritten law of the Irish country-side. There 
is no social treachery in paying rent. The men who attacked 
him must have paid rent all their lives, must have known that 
the majority intended to pay it, must—strangest fact of all— 
have been aware that if Galvin had waited for notice of ejectment 
he would not, from their own point of view, have been a fit 
object of attack. There was, in fact, judged by any conceivable 
code, even that of a secret society of Land Leaguers, if there be 
such a thing, no offence in Galvin whatever, beyond a little 
weakness in submitting to pressure, or a little more honesty 
than average opinion approved. Yet for that, five men, 
in each other’s sight, and the sight of the old mother, 
were found willing, in cold-blood, to plan either to inflict 
death, or torture involving visible risk of immediate death. 
The only approach to such conduct that we can recall is that of 
some small trades-unions, especially the Saw-grinders of Shef- 
field ; and in them there was this difference, that the criminals, 
while inflicting death, shrank always from inflicting it in their 
own sight. They used powder or bullets, in the dark. They 
did not, any more than the men in Kerry, feel the moral obliga- 
tion, but they did feel the human pity so wanting in the 
Galvin incident. They, too, in all instances believed that 
their victims were breaking laws to which they had agreed, 
were traitors to a society which they had voluntarily joined. 
Galvin was not. He was either paying his rent too soon or too 
completely, that was all, and was doomed and punished capi- 
tally for what, in his assailants’ own judgments, was an error 
either as to time or as to amount. They did not intend that he 
should never pay any rent at all, but attacked him for paying 
inopportunely or in fall. 

What is the cure for a state of mind like this P The Telegraph 
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suggests repression and ever more repression, in a tone which 
suggests passion, rather than indignation; and of course, if the 
law does not punish such crimes, the law must be strengthened ; 
but where is the ultimate cure ? What influence can so change 
the minds of the Kerry people as to make criminal unreason 
like this impossible, and shut out absolutely the sympathy for 
it which many juries would feel? Education? It does not 
visibly advance us one step nearer. Religion? Nothing that 
we have said comes near the condemnation passed on the guilty 
by the local priest, speaking from the altar, immediately after 
the event. words which, if the criminals are Catholics, must be 
to them the authoritative declaration of divine law. The pro- 
babilities are a thousand to one that, whoever they are, they 
never had a doubt of their creed in their lives, and no more 
question that murder involves hell than the Bishop of Kerry 
does. A change in the social condition of Ireland? What 
change conceivable by man can prevent the chance that 
the people may take a dislike to the paying of some one 
form of debt? Of course, they can be made afraid to vent dis- 
like in slaughter, and should be made afraid ; but one longs for 
some more perfect cure than this, for the growth of some moral 
impulse such as makes murder, and especially murder by pro- 
tracted torture, impossible to the majority of civilised men; 
and where is it to spring from ? What is to change opinion in 
Kerry, till the kind of men who must have sanctioned or com- 
mitted such an outrage as this would feel as they would feel 
about “informing,” that they would rather die of starvation 
than so stain their lives? The only hope is in religion, and 
religion, so far as the human eye can perceive, fails. Nothing 
can be clearer than the teaching of the Catholic Church, which, 
wrong on so many subjects, never errs in its condemnation 
ef blood-guiltiness; nothing can be more earnest than the 
language of the local representative of the Church, nothing 
less like disbelief than the general attitude of mind in 
Kerry; and yet a farmer is shot and clubbed for paying his 
rent, and there is, except in coercion, no certainty of redress. 
What is wrong, that such a crime, so unprovoked, so unre- 
warded, so utterly contrary to instinctive feeling, can happen ? 
We fave no answer to give, but we warn the Irish, whom we 
have so often defended, that if such deeds pass unpunished, the 
answer given by the world will be the untrue one that they have 
in themselves some race-derived hatred of right, some principle 
of evil as incurable as the blackness of a negro, or the hatred 
for all living things of the Tasmanian “devil.” ‘That belief is 
utterly without foundation, but men exasperated by such crimes 
as these, crimes unintelligible on the criminals’ own theory, 
become incapable of tolerant reasoning. 





ADMIRATION. 

'HE jackdaw in Atsop’s fable who adorned himself with 
peacock’s feathers and sought to pass himself off as one of 
those birds, is commonly considered only in the light of a warn- 
ing against struggling to force oneself into a sphere above one’s 
own. By many generations has that jackdaw been pointed at 
with the finger of scorn, and innumerable people, both young 
and old, have not hesitated to pronounce him merely an irre- 
deemably vain and ridiculous bird, and nothing more. Though 
quite aware how presumptuous it is to venture to take ex- 
ception to the unanimous and sweeping condemnation of 
ages, we are yet daring enough to assert that full justice 
has never yet been meted out to that unlucky bird, and that 
there is a meritorious side to his character, which has been 
invariably overlooked. We do not attempt to deny that he 
was a humbug; or that he was fool enough to put himself 
into that most miserable situation, a false position; or 
that he was so dull as to confuse Semblance with Reality, 
and to imagine that pretending to be a peacock and 
actually being one were identical. But what we maintain 
as in his favour is, that in spite of all this, he had yet the 
capacity for discerning, admiring, and longing after a merit 
which he knew perfectly well he did not himself possess. It is 
a capacity which is not at all a common-place one. Look at 
science, religion, politics, literature, society, and professions of 
all kinds, and see how few people there are who manage 
genuinely to admire what is excellent in any line that is opposed 
to or even somewhat different from their own. Directly they 
show the least symptom of such an admiration, Self infallibly 
interferes to try and prevent it. Honest, hearty admiration for 
good in others to which a man allows he has no shadow of claim 
for himself, must necessarily cast more or less of a slight 


upon Self; so Self is always opposed to foreign merit, 
and will at best receive it as a merely accidental and 
external sort of quality, which is to be criticised and be. 
littled as much as possible. Lavish as much approbation 
as you like, either directly or indirectly, upon that supremely 
worthy object, Self, and Self will agree therein complaceutly; 
but only let some other pinnacle of virtue be erected, and its 
tone will be very quickly changed. Nil admirari immediately 
becomes the order of the day; the rival height is carped and 
cavilled at incessantly; if possible, it is to be dragged down to 
a lower level; if it should remain unaffected by detraction, then 
the eyes are to be turned in some other direction; in short, no 
stone is left unturned to try and avoid any frank and generous 
acknowledgment of its altitude. Should the admirable object 
happen to be far above the head of the admirer, that ought, by 
rights, to be no hindrance to the consideration in which it is to 
be held; for as virtue of all kinds can be instinctively felt 
and recognised even when not understood, it is by no means 
essential to admiration that the thought of the admirer 
should be able altogether to represent to him the real fact of the 
matter. This condition of affairs, however, is sure to be seized 
upon by Self as a fine opportunity for its antagonism. It will 
find plenty of sneers and jeers at the folly of bowing down before 
anything that the mind is incompetent to grasp, and in sucha 
case a man needs to be most especially on his guard lest there 
be stifled that nobler part of him which prompts him to do 
homage to the thing that he feels to be intrinsically excellent, 
whether comprehended or not. No doubt, this hostility would 
not matter one jot if only Self were treated as it deserves, and 
if every one always remembered that the more completely it is 
snubbed and set aside, so much the better is the chance that 
things good, true, pure, and just have of influencing humanity, 
Unluckily, it is not a particularly agreeable process to snub 
Self; and the consequence of the extent to which it is humoured is 
that the world is full of petty, narrow, miserable jealousies, which 
deteriorate the nobility inherent in human nature, and poison a 
large proportion of the sweetness that ought properly to be 
found in life. One of the most effective antidotes to this 
poison is admiration, because it inevitably presses Self into 
the corner, and kindles generous and elevating sentiments. 
There is no room for these things until Self has been 
cleared out of the way a bit; and a man can know nothing of 
them, if his nature be too poor and cramped to allow of his ever 
being taken out of himself by an ungrudging homage paid to 
some excellence greater than his own. “ No nobler feeling than 
that of admiration for one higher than himself dwells in the 
breast of man. Itis to this hour, and at all hours, the vivifying 
influence in man’s life.” So says Carlyle; and whether the 
world at large consciously agrees with him or not, at all 
events its actions are such as to justify the belief that 
it holds the capacity for admiration in considerable esteem, 
since it may be generally remarked that those who possess that 
quality receive a far larger share of love and trust than those 
who are destitute of it. People do not, as a rule, appear drawn 
to consign more than they can help of their affections, secrets, 
or reputations to the tender mercies of a man who is observed 
to be always ready to depreciate any kind of virtue, talent, 
ability, or excellence that is not so nearly allied to his own as 
to give him a reflective share in the praises bestowed thereupon. 
Inasmuch, then, as a genuine, self-forgetting admiration 
necessarily takes a man to some extent out of himself, we hold 
that on this account alone he will be all the better for it. But 
its utility by no means stops here, and, under proper guidance, 
it can render still more important service. Whatever he admires 
has a good deal to do with the formation of his character; he 
will wish (though perhaps unconsciously) to imitate it, and in- 
corporate it into his own life as far as possible, and thus it will 
supply an ideal, a standard to aim at. Whether this stand- 
ard shall be more or less elevated is evidently a very serious 
consideration, and much discrimination is needed as to the 
persons, qualities, and other objects on which unqualified 
approval may safely be bestowed. As for honest admira- 
tion being thrown away on what is absolutely bad and 
vicious, the chance of that seems too slight to call for 
warning against it. But there is room for a word of 
caution against the danger of forgetting that there are de- 
grees and degrees of merit, that all things praiseworthy are not 
equally so, and that a man should beware of wasting on some 
inferior excellence a sentiment that is capable of raising him a 
good deal higher, if directed to a more worthy object. And the 
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estima 
only security from this risk is to be found in taking counsel 
with reason and the higher nature as to what to admire, and in 
carefully shutting out the subtle influence of Self, as it tries to 
interfere‘in the matter, and create prejudice in whatever direc- 
tion may seem most likely to prove to its own advantage. 

« Everything’s got a moral, if you can only find it,” observes 
+he Duchess, in “ Alice in Wonderland ;” and the moral of the 
foregoing seems to be this. Cultivate the habit of admiring 
generously and freely whatever is excellent, and distrust and 
discourage the depreciatory tendency, as intrinsically petty, 
and leading to deterioration of character. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 
-_——>—_-— 
A ROYAL HUNTING-GROUND. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. } 

Tr has often been remarked in these columns that the late King 
Victor Emmanuel was by nature a mountain hunter. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he should have chosen for his hunt- 
ing-ground the wild and unfrequented mountains of Cogne and 
Saveranche, in the Graian Alps of Piedmont, which form so 
picturesque a background in descending to Aosta from the Pass 
ef the Great St. Bernard. 

Leaving Aosta by the south side, where the old Roman walls 
still retain their original facing-stones, the bridle-path crosses 
the river and leads for some miles up the Val d’Aosta. In that 
fertile valley, with its ruined feudal castles and thriving peasant- 
proprietors, the good and evil results of the latter system can 
well be seen; on the one hand, fields from which, by careful 
culture and irrigation, the utmost possible number of crops is 
obtained, and alongside them are acres laid waste by the moun- 
tain torrent, which a little expenditure of capital and the united 
-action of several small proprietors would keep within bounds. 
But why should the owner of the farm on the mountain-side 
expend money for the benefit of those in the valley below him ? 

Near Aimaville, the Valley of Cogne opens out to the south, 
descending from behind the Mont Emilius. As is the case with 
all the valleys of the Graian Alps, the river has cut its way in 
£0 precipitous a ravine that the bridle-path has to be carried 
far above it, and at many points the two sides of the valley 
approach so closely that they appear to meet, and the roaring 
torrent, far out of sight below, cannot even be heard. Following 
the direction of the bridle-path are telegraph-posts, but the wire is 
only fixed upon them during the short period of the King’s 
visit, and on his leaving is rolled up for the winter. From the 
steep mountains overhead avalanches fall continually during the 
winter season, and for some months every year communication 
with these valleys is completely cut off. 

At about seven hours’ distance from Aosta, this narrow and 
uncultivated valley opens out into a broad plain of beautiful 
meadow-land, at the union of three valleys, and in the midst of 
these meadows lies the village of Cogne, 5,000 feet above the 
sea. Looking back down the valley we have ascended, we see 
the summit of Mont Blanc, forty miles distant ; not the rounded 
head of which it is so difficult to catch a glimpse from the Canton 
de Vaud, but the precipitous Italian side, which stands head and 
shoulders above all the mountains in its neighbourhood. To 
the south, close at hand, is the great snow range of the Grand 
Paradis, the highest of Italian mountains, with its forty-six 
glaciers and thirty-eight summits. 

What is the history of the people living in this remote 
village, and in the hamlets which cluster on the northern moun- 
tain slope? They are clearly quite a different race from those 
of the Val d’Aosta; short, thick-set, kindly people, with a dis- 
tinct type of their own, all dressed in the peculiar costume of 
the valley—that of the women being an arrangement in black- 
and-white, a black cone on the back of the head, which might 
serve for a weather-signal in case of need, white sleeves and 
habit-shirt, black bodice, and dark skirt and apron—all speaking 
French well, though they talk another language amongst them- 

selves. Are they, as some authorities state, the descendants of 
the ancient Salassi, whom the Romans had so much difficulty 
in conquering in the Val d’Aosta, and who were finally only 
‘overcome by fraud? They seem very fond of their Church, and 
on Sundays the black cone is exchanged for a white embroidered 
scarf, and a procession is often formed, led by men and women 
dressed in white, the men carrying ornamental lanterns on 
poles, the women each with a lighted taper in her hand; then 
follows the priest under a canopy, and then come the women of 





the neighbourhood, two and two, in such numbers that the tail 
of the procession has not emerged from the church when the 
head has completed its tour, and is waiting to enter it again. 

Leaving the village and proceeding up Val de Valnontey, 
we have in front of us the great glacier of the “ Tribulation,” 
which lies between the villagers and the Paradise mountain, 
while the “ St. Peter,” with his rocky gateway, closes up the 
eastern entrance. The mountains on either hand have steep, 
rocky flanks, thinly sprinkled with pine trees, but with very 
little pasture-land; and here, amongst the rocks, is the chosen 
home of the bouquetin or steinbock, the wild goat of the Alps, 
almost extinct in other parts, but here well protected by pains 
and penalties and the royal gardes-chasse, for it was these 
bouquetins that the late King delighted to hunt. Up these 
rocky mountain-sides in every direction are to be found royal 
bridle-paths, some leading over to the Val Saveranche, ascend- 
ing to a height of 10,000 ft., others going to the foot of the 
glaciers, on the moraines of which stone huts have been built, 
to cover the royal sportsman whilst the driven herd rushes by. 
At the height of 8,500 ft., splendidly situated in the centre 
of a huge natural amphitheatre of rocks and glaciers, is to be 
found a royal shooting lodge,—a simple building, with a long 
roof and nine doors; the first, not numbered, is for royalty, the 
others for the suite. In the mountains high above the Val 
Saveranche is another lodge, with a telegraph office, the wire, as 
at Cogne, being only fixed during the royal visit. 

In addition to the making and repairing of the bridle-paths, 
many of which are swept away each winter, the inhabitants 
are well paid for driving the bouquetins and chamois during 
the shooting season. Great, therefore, was the joy of the 
villagers, when last year King Humbert announced his intention 
to take to his father’s sport. He has paid two short visits to 
these mountains, and has had royal sport, for in one day he is 
said to have killed fifteen bouquetins. But a far more serious 
danger threatens the bouquetins. A tunnel under Mont Blanc, 
from Chamouni to Courmayeur, is projected, and surveys have 
already been made, and the railway which is to run from Geneva 
through the tunnel, and down the Val d’Aosta, will not only 
carry the Indian mails, but will, no doubt, bring along with 
them Mr. Cook and his friends. Will the bouquetin, who has 
looked down from his rocks upon Roman Legions and the Court 
of a United Italy, be able to survive the sight of that most 
terrible of all invaders, a “ personally-conducted tourist party ?” 
I much fear that he, too, will follow the example of his brethren 
in the Swiss Alps, and consider it advisable to become extinct. 
However, a few years of grace still remain to him, during which 
the Graian Alps will be for those who do not fear the weight of 
a knapsack and rough mountain fare, and who,— 


“‘ Where a blue sky and glowing clime extend, 
Have both the passion and the power to roam.” 


W. W. Bruce. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
ST. PAUL’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Referring to your article in your impression for November 
12th, will you allow me to state that the School Board does not 
appoint one of the managers of the St. Paul’s Industrial School. 
It happens that one of the Board is, in his private capacity, one 
of the managers; and no doubt, pressed as all the working 
members of the Board are with the enormous amount of work 
they have to deal with, he has somewhat neglected his private 
and voluntary duty of looking after this school. 

These Voluntary Industrial Schools are under the contro! and 
inspection of the Home Office, and we send children that we 
have not room for in our own schools to any that hold the 
Home-Office certificate of efficiency. 

Whether institutions of this character, semi-penal as they 
are, ought to be left to the care of private, irresponsible 
individuals, only checked by periodical Government inspection, 
is a point of great importance, and on which I have a very 
strong opinion. But that is a matter for the Home Office and 
Parliament, rather than for the School Board. We can do 
little more than administer the law as it stands.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Henry SPIcer. 

[The School Board not only “sends children” to these 
Industrial Schools, but pays for them out of taxpayers’ money. 
Consequently, it has some responsibility for their management. 
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The Board admitted this, in ordering inquiry, and in appointing 
a permanent Committee of Industrial Schools.—Ep. Spectator. } 





“ROSMINI” AND “ PASSIVITY.” 
(To Tae EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Being out of England, I only saw your issue of the 5th 
inst. to-day, or I should have asked sooner the favour of your 
inserting the following few lines. The Rosminian Fathers, of 
whom I am one, have been quietly pursuing their way in Eng- 
land for about fifty years, doing the ordinary duties of the 
Catholic priesthood, engaged in teaching youth and in the care 
of Reformatories, with the cordial sympathy of their Bishops, 
when suddenly they find themselves accused in the Spectator 
(for they identify themselves wholly with the doctrines of 
their founder) as holding the principles of “ Buddhism ” and 
“Pantheism.” Your reviewer says, “ Rosmini’s philosophy 
has a definite tendency to Buddhism.” Then we have quotations 
from an article in the Fortnightly Review on Rosmini, by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, from which your reviewer deduces that 
Rosmini taught what he calls “ passivity,” and that his philo- 
sophy, if logically carried out, would issue in Pantheism ; and 
he continues, “It is no wonder the Jesuits considered Rosmini 
a heretic, the wonder is that Rome did not ratify their verdict.” 
Now, as a Rosminian of nearly forty years’ standing, and 
Superior of the House of the Order in London, it may fairly be 
presumed that I know what our principles are. 

First, then, in respect of our supposed principle of “ pas- 
sivity,” as to works of charity. We are called “the Order of 
Charity,” because we are bound to hold ourselves, for the love 
of God, ready for any work of charity whatsoever; while we 
look on the presentment of Divine Providence, however it may 
come, as the indication that it is the will of God, hic et nune, 
that we should do our best to work for the good of our neigh- 
bour in this particular way. Herein we do not differ, so far as 
I can see, from other Christians who wish to do good, but know 
the principle involved in Christ’s words, ‘‘ Without me you can 
do nothing.” This disposition has no likeness to fulse Quietism, 
for the life of a Brother of Charity is a constant, active prepara- 
tion, and interior desire and prayer to become an instrument 
fit to be used by Almighty God for the good of his neighour in 
great works of charity. 

Secondly, I have not seen Mr. Davidson’s article on 
“ Rosmini.” I know that gentleman, and that, although not 
a Catholic, he has a great esteem for the Rosminian philosophy, 
I feel sure he would not intentionally misrepresent its prin- 
ciples, but we must in no way be held answerable for his mode 
of interpreting them, or deductions from them. 

Thirdly, any system of philosophy could be made Pan- 
theistic or Atheistic, by leaving out the doctrine of an Intelli- 
gent First Cause, or predicating the eternity of matter. But 
this, your reviewer tells us, Rosmini did not do. “ Rosmini, it 
is true, put a Personal God behind his system.” 

Fourthly, it is also true that some Jesuit writers have 
accused Rosmini of Pantheism, but, as your reviewer says; 
“Rome did not ratify their verdict.” In fact, thirty years 
ago a number of censures of Jansenism, Quietism, and Pan- 
theism, &c., were brought by this school against the works of 
Rosmini. These were examined by a Special Congregation in 
Rome during four years, and in the end, in July, 1854, every 
one of the charges was dismissed, as non-proveit. 

Fifthly, while on this subject, I beg to be allowed to say 
that it is a mistake to speak of “the Jesuits,” as a body, being 
opposed to Rosmini or his Order. I was in Rome in 1854, when 
the examination of Rosmini’s works was drawing to a close. 
One day, the English Assistant of the General of the Jesuits 
called on me, and in the course of conversation said :—“I 
have come, by order of my General, to say to you, and through 
you to the Superiors of your Order, that the opposition to your 
holy Founder is not the work of the Society of Jesus, but of a 

School in the Society.” 

The question is one of philosophy, in which we take a differ- 
ent view from them. We both think that we have the great 
philosopher St. Thomas Aquinas with us. We are both ready 
to accept any decree of the Holy See, if ever it should pro- 
nounce either system to clash with any conclusions of theology 
wherein we both accept the authority of the Church, through 
the Holy See, as final and infallible.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wititase Lockuart, (B.A., Oxon.) 
Superior of the Fathers of Charity (Rosminians), 
at St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place. 
Domodossola, Noveinber 13th, 


[We entirely fail to see what Mr. Lockhart has to complain 
of. We said, as the Jesuits said, that Rosmini’s philosophy 
tended either to Buddhism or Pantheism, which is a matter of 
thoughtful opinion, and gave instances,—especially his belief 
that Space was sentient ; while as to Passivity, we gave his 
own words exclusively. ‘“ Passivity” is his own expression, 
We never dreamt of “attacking” the Rosminians, who devote 
themselves to works of-mercy.—Eb. Spectator.] : 


The word is certainly unusual, but it has Shakespeare’s 
authority.—I am, Sir, &c., 


TuERE is one drawback to the use of blank verse by minor 
poets and amateurs,—the fact, namely, that in unskilful hands 
it so readily ceases to be verse at all, and yet ‘4 is scarcely read- 
able as prose. Rhyme, after all, however common-place it may 
be, if it be only fairly easy, if it goes, as Kingsley would say, 
“with a fiddle and a big drum,” has at least something pleasant 
in the “cold, sweet recurrence of accepted rhyme,” and wraps 
any possible lack of sense in an envelope of sound. But given 
a person whose ideas differ little from those which we find in the 
most widely accepted treatises of morality, whose mind is un- 
accustomed to present those ideas in any but the most conven- 
tional form, and whose poetical gifts are of the very slightest 
character, and let this person attempt to write a long poem of 
a thousand lines or so in blank verse, about maidens and lovers, 
fairies and fiends, children and cherubs, and the result could 
hardly be otherwise than we find it here in this “ Fairy Masque,” 
entitled “The First of May.” We will not say that the poem 
wearies its readers, for we doubt whether it has any readers to 
weary. The twenty lines or so which appear upon each sheet 
(there are fifty odd sheets in the publication) only serve as an 
excuse for the elaborate border and design with which Mr. 
Walter Crane has illustrated them. The illustrations are, in 
fact, the raison d’étre of the poem, and we imagine it is far 
from unlikely that the poem was actually written to accompany 
them. 
quality of the blank verse, we append a sample, taken from the- 
first sheet that comes to hand :— 


That is only prose, and very abominable prose, too—a prose 
that no man or woman could stand for more than two or three 
pages, without a singing in the ears and a mad desire to inflict 
corporal punishment upon somebody—and we may, perhaps, be 
excused for feeling a little bitterly towards the unknown author 
of this twaddle, since, in our critical capacity, we have been 
obliged to wade through hundreds of such lines. 

But if the literary part of this work is unsatisfactory, it is to 
to a great degree atoned for by the delicate fancy and rich in- 
ventiveness of the artistic portion. It is true that the colour- 
less characters of the poem have taxed all the artist’s ingenuity 
in vain, and fail to stir us to any personal interest ; and it is 
true, also, that the representation of the nude figure, necessitated 
by the supernatural machinery of the story, is not one of Mr. 
Crane’s strong points; but, with these exceptions, we have 
nothing but praise to bestow upon these illustrations. They 
are in the shape of oblong borders to the verses, the left-hand 
side of the page bearing an upright design, which occupies 
about a third of the entire space round which the border runs; 
the remaining two-thirds are occupied by the verses. The 














UNDER THE SUNSET. 


[To tHE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—Your critic must have overlooked the expression in 
“Macbeth ” (Act v., scene 3) :— 


“The mind I sway by and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg with doubt nor shake with fear!” 


Bram Stroker, 


ART. 
—_—>—_ 
THE FIRST OF MAY: A FAIRY MASQUE.* 











But that our readers may judge for themselves of the 


“ ADDER’S ToNnGuE, (oq.) 
Poor sport, to take out vengeance on mere flowers, — 
A plant can’t feel or suffer half enough. 
I love to sow distrust ’twixt man and man, 
To blight the minds of friends with jealousy, 
Graft canker on fair cheeks, and broad-cast fling 
The thorns and briars of passion on each heart, 
Make vows of love turn into oaths of hate, 
The kiss breed poison on the lover’s lips, 
With mask of virtue ruin innocence, 
And stretch the just man on misfortune’s rack.’ 








* Published by the Fine-Art Society. 
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originals of these designs have been executed in pencil, and the 
reproductions are fac-similes executed by Messrs. Goupil, by one 
of the photogravure processes, of which there are so many 
now-a-days. ‘The only objection to the printing which we 
notice is a lack of strength. The whole design seems to be 
executed with too great an uniformity of tint, or as if the 
pencil had been slightly rubbed. This is the great objection to 
the photogravure processes, that the sharpness of the original 
is almost invariably lost. In the present instance, no doubt, 
considerable allowance must be made for the fact that Mr, 
Crane’s drawings are little dependent upon strong light and 
shade. Indeed, for his usual work these would be out of place, 
as his style of decoration is essentially vue in which the effect 
is gained by arrangement of line. 

It is curious, on looking through this long series of designs, 
to notice how sternly limited is this clever artist’s power, and 
how it utterly deserts him when he has to express nataral 
emotion. Though his figures are always graceful and fanciful, 
they are so essentially creatures of another world, that to see 
them frowning, smiling, or weeping only gives us a sense of 
discordance. So long as we are not expected to feel with the 
actors in the drama, but are only called upon to admire the 
grace of their attitude or the elegance of their movements and 
the dexterity with which their various actions and surroundings 
are combined into one pleasant whole, we are thoroughly satis- 
tied with them and the artist who produced them; but more 
than that we cannot gain from them or him, and more we must 
not expect. 

When all are so pretty, it is difficult to single out special 
designs for approbation, but we may draw attention to the 
following, as being especially rich in fancy. Border 46, 
showing Angelica (the heroine) and the fairies disguised 
as actresses; Border 27, showing a glade in the forest, 
with the fairies lying about under the trees at the feet of their 
queen; and the illustration to Robinet’s song (56). These 
three we think the most successful of the borders which deal 
with many figures, but they are, in our opinion, not so thoroughly 
satisfactory as the less ambitious ones, where the design is of 
a more strictly decorative character. Many of these latter 
show Mr. Crane quite at his best, and several of them would 
make most beautiful wall-papers, without scarcely any altera- 
tion being needed. Of these we may especially mention No. 18, 
a design of little boy-fairies playing with flowers; No. 37, an 
involved design of frogs and toadstools, monkeys and adders ; 
and last, but not least, the very ingenious medallion which 
accompanies the dedication of the work to Professor Darwin. 

On the whole, these designs of Mr. Crane’s show many marked 
artistic gifts: they are strong in composition, very rich in 
fancy, and very painstaking in execution. The thought is in- 
variably graceful and refined, and the drawing of all the minor 
objects in the design both good and easy. Their, faults too, are 
almost equally upon the surface. They have no hold upon the 
spectator, either from great intrinsic beauty, or strong feeling ; 
they halt, as it were, between the art which designed the 
acauthus ornament, and that which grins at us from every 
gargoyle on a Gothic cathedral. Like a violinist who performs 
on a single string, or a poet who writes a long poem of which 
all the rhymes end in similar sounds, they amuse for the 
moment and excite great admiration, but we hardly re- 
quire a repetition of the performance. ‘Their defects, in 
fact, are proved by their very excellences, for their quality 
of merit increases in direct ratio with the unimportance 
of the subjects with which they deal. Thus, the human figure 
is the worst part of the design, and the best parts are little 
flowers, drawn and arranged in a semi-natural, semi-geometrical 
manner. 

When all is said, these illustrations show a vein of decided 
artistic ability which is original and pleasing, and which in 
rertain directions it is difficult to rival. 








BOOKS. 


——_>————_ 

DEMOCRACY: AN AMERICAN NOVEL.* 
Tuts is a very brilliant little book, of the authorship of which 
we have no knowledge whatever. Its chief object is, of course, 
to attack the corruptions of American democracy, but there is 
truly marvellous skill in the literary form which, without in- 





* Democracy: an American Novel, New York: Henry Holt and Co. 





cluding anything even verging on a political dissertation, 
without even a tendency to injure the lightness and _ bril- 
liancy of a novelette, yet contrives to produce, in a very 
much more telling shape than any political dissertation 
could supply, the impression of the leaden monotony, the 
deadly inertia, the vulgar self-interest, the sodden com- 
plexity of the moral influences which, according to the 
author, determine all the secondary agencies in the legisla- 
tive and administrative policy of the great Republic. We do 
not for a moment mean to say that the picture thus given us 
produces a just impression. Indeed, it is obvious enough 
that wherever any issue of the first magnitude is present to 
the mind of the country, these corrupt secondary influences are 
compelled to act within very closely circumscribed limits, and 
never dispose of the greater questions at all. But however un- 
true the general effect may be, what the anonymous author 
meant to paint, he has painted with extraordinary force and 
vividness, and without for a moment dropping the interest of 
his little story. Those who used to admire the late Lord 
Beaconsfield’s success in grafting political interests on a 
romance, would find the same thing done with far greater 
skill and delicacy of touch in the present story, the author’s 
object being to dismay his readers with the utter dreariness 
and vulgarity of the politics he intends to portray, while never 
for a moment relaxing his hold of their sympathies for the 
heroine of his tale. So far as we can judge, the writer of this 
little tale has no latent sympathy with monarchy or aristo- 
eracy. Whenever he glances at either of these, it is with some- 
thing very like a sneer. But what he desires to depict in American 
democracy is the flagrant vulgarity and coarseness of the indivi- 
dual self-interests which battle with, and override, the interests 
of the whole community. He evidently holds that in the American 
democracy at least, there are no characters pre-eminent enough 
in nobility of purpose, popular influence, or political know- 
ledge, to command the respect of the whole people in de- 
feating the cunning conspiracies of the Party wire-pullers. 
One would suppose that such a thesis would be irrelevant and 
tedious in a novelette. On the contrary, the whole interest 
of the novelette is made to depend upon it, and is made all the 
keener for the coarse political by-play with which it is bound up. 

Mrs. Lightfoot Lee is a young and restless widow, who, after 
losing a husband and baby to whom she was devotedly at- 
tached, plunges first into philanthropy, and then into politics, 
in the hope of winning back some intellectual interest in life 
which may fairly fill up the void in her heart. She goes to 
Washington, to gain some insight, if she can, into the springs of 
popular power. “ What she wished to see, she thought, 
was the clash of interests, the interests of forty millions of 
people and a whole continent, centring at Washington; guided, 
restrained, controlled, or unrestrained and uncontrollable by 
men of ordinary mould, the tremendous forces of government, 
and the machinery of society, at work.” She had rejected 
the idea of Swift, that he who made two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, deserved better of mankind than 
the whole race of politicians. ‘She could not find fault with 
the philosopher,” she said, “had he required that the grass 
should be of an improved quality.” But she remarked, “I 
cannot honestly pretend that I should be pleased to see two New 
York men, where I now see one; the idea is too ridiculous ; 
more than one and a half would be fatal to me.” 

So to Washington Mrs. Lee goes, and there studies the 
problem of democracy in the particular form of the character 
of Mr. Silas P. Ratcliffe, the Senator for Illinois, otherwise 
called the “ Peonia Giant,’ whose is the one master-mind of 
the Republican organisation, and who holds the key of all 
the party combinations of the capital. In her desire to see 
something of the sources of political power, she discovers a 
good deal of its hollowness. She hears the whole correspond- 
ence between the wirepullers on one side, and the new Presi- 
dent on the other, “with Sam Grimes, of North Bend.” At 
last, she reaches the inmost altar of the god of Democracy. 
Nothing is more spirited than the account of the amazement, 
and even terror, with which Mrs. Lee observes the first evening 
reception of the new President,—* Old Granite,” as his friends 
call him, “ Old Granny,” as he is nicknamed by his foes,—and 
anticipates that in this mechanical worship of Democracy, the 
new age will find its euthanasia :— 

“Then, Madeleine found herself before two seemingly mechanical 
figures, which might be wood or wax, for any sign they showed of 
life. These two figures were the President and his wife ; they stood, 
stiff and awkward, by the door, both their faces:stripped of every sign 
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of intelligence, while the right hands of both extended themselves to 
the column of visitors, with the mechanical action of toy dolls. Mrs. 
Lee for a moment began to laugh, but the laugh died on her lips. To 
the President and his wife, this was clearly no laughing matter. There 
they stood, automata, representatives of the society which streamed 
pastthem...... What a strange and solemn spectacle it was ! and 
how the deadly fascination of it burned the image upon her 
mind! What a horrid warning to ambition! And in all that crowd, 
there was no one besides herself who felt the mockery of this ex- 
hibition. ..... She groaned in spirit. ‘Yes, at last I have reached 
the end! Weshall grow to be wax images, and our talk will be 
like the squeaking of toy dolls. We shall all wander round and round 
the earth, and shake hands. No one will have any other object in 
this world, and there will be no other. It is worse than anything in 
the “Inferno.” What an awful vision of eternity !’” 

Mrs. Lee further forms a friendship with Lord Skye, the 
British Minister, and discovers that “a certain secret jealousy 
of the British Minister is always lurking in the breast of every 
American Senator, if he is truly democratic; for democracy, 
rightly understood, is the Government of the people, by the 
people, for the benefit of Senators, and there is always a danger 
that the British Minister may not understand this political 
principle as he should.” 

One very skilful touch among the early pictures of Mrs. Lee’s 
life in Washington, is the discovery quickly made by her that the 
most cultivated Americans in Washington feel the same sort of 
delicacy in talking freely of the democratic principle, which culti- 
vated Englishmen so often feel in talking freely of the religious 
principle. Mr. Gore, a historian, and candidate for the post of 
American Minister to Madrid, is one of the first to encourage 
Mrs. Lee to believe in the Illinois Senatur—to whom, indeed, 
he looks for support in his candidature—but when challenged 
as to how far he accepts that fundamental principle of demo- 
eracy of which Mr. Ratcliffe is the most effective representative, 
he replies, ‘‘These are matters about which I rarely talk in 
society; they are like the doctrines of a personal God, of a 
future life, of revealed religion; subjects which one naturally 
reserves for private reflection.” And as that is the attitude of 
the acuter and more refined minds towards democracy,— 
which they regard as a “universal postulate,” too awful, 
deep, and far-reaching for ordinary discussion, — of course 
its consequences, or what are supposed to be its conse- 
quences, are accepted with a sort of fatalist resignation, even 
when they are wholly pernicious and corrupting. Mrs. Lee falls 
under the spell of Mr. Silas P. Ratcliffe, the powerful, coarse, 
unscrupulous Senator from Illinois, and is very near being 
drawn by him into the muddy whirlpool of Washington politics, 
and turned, against her will, into one of the chief social springs 
of the lobbying in Washington. The story of this danger is 
made the main thread of the novel, and most admirably is the 
interest kept up, so as neither to merge the novel in political 
life, nor to lose sight for a moment.of the social aspect of 
Washington politics. The interest of the struggle for Mrs. 
Lee is very powerful, and the side-portraits are all so skilful, 
from Sibyl, the pretty and practical sister of Mrs. Lee, and 
Mr. Carrington, the dejected Virginian barrister, who is Mr. 
Raitcliffe’s chief rival, down to Miss Victoria Dare, who affects a 
little stammer when she is saying anything more than usually 
impudent, the Voltairian minister from Bulgaria, and the miser- 
able President and his wife, that the story grows quite dramatic. 
Mrs. Lee becomes the pet detestation of the new President’s 
wife, who cannot endure a refined woman who knows what 
dress means; and so soon as it is rumoured that Mr. Silas P. 
Ratcliffe,—the great Peonia Giant,—is bent on making her his 
wife, all the political eddies of Washington seem to be intent 
on sucking her into the maelstrom. Victoria Dare retails to 
Mrs. Lee the choicest bits of gossip about her. ‘“ Your cousin, 
Mrs. Clinton, says you are a ca-ca-cat, Mrs. Lee.”— I don’t 
believe it, Victoria. Mrs. Clinton never said anything of the sort.” 
—“ Mrs. Marston says it is because you have caught a ra-ra- 
rat, and Senator Clinton was only a m-m-mouse.” Carrington, 
who has some knowledge of the disreputable political intrigues in 
which Mr. Silas P. Ratcliffe has been involved, and whois him- 
self in love with Mrs. Lee, does all in his power to open her eyes 
to the true character of Mr. Silas P. Ratcliffe, and the kind of 
ambition to which she will surrender herself, if, in her passion 
for self-sacrifice, she chooses to be absorbed into his politica] 
career. Long the struggle remains doubtful, and the author with 
great subtlety uses the various vicissitudes of the battle to give 
one picture after another of the political intrigues of democratic 
life. At length the crisis comes, in a grand ball given by the 
British Minister to a Royal princess of his Sovereign’s own 
family, who, with her hushand, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Baden- 








Hombourg, comes on a tour of pleasure. The scene of this ball, 
in which there is a dais for the President and his wife, and 
another dais for the Grand Duke and Duchess, while Mrs, Lee ig 
used by the Grand Duchess—who is dressed, by the way, in an ill. 
fitting black silk, with false lace and jet ornaments, and makes her- 
self extremely unpleasant—as a sort of amulet with which to keep 
off the approaches of the President’s wife, for whom she has con-. 
ceived the most deadly disgust, is admirably painted, and is painted 
too with that exactly balanced disgust for Royalty and Democracy 
which seems to indicate the universal political pessimism of the 
author. After the departure of the Princess, Mr. Silas P, 
Ratcliffe seizes his opportunity to make a bid for the great 
prize at which he has so long been aiming. And in the story 
of how he is foiled, the author strikes his final blow at the cor. 
ruption of Democracy. We will not attempt to diminish the 
interest of the reader by giving extracts from the tale—which 
is so short that it may be read in two or three hours 
without losing any of its points. But this we will say, that, 
blank and pessimist as its political doctrine appears to be, the 
literary skill with which it is executed suggests the touch of a 
master-hand. Whose that master-hand is, the present writer 
has no guess, but not often has he read a political novel 
in which the political significance has been more perfectly 
blended with literary interest, so as to create a lively and 
harmonious whole, | 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS.* 

Tue question whether it was necessary or desirable to add to 
the number of the published letters of Charles Dickens is one: 
which will meet with very diverse answers, even among those 
who aro really qualified to decide, and the very people whose 
qualifications are the highest will probably hesitate longest 
before giving either an unmodified affirmative or negative, by 
way of reply. We must frankly admit at starting that our 
own feeling is in favour of the latter kind of answer. While 
fully conceding that every utterance or outcome of an eminent 
man has a certain interest, it is clearly an interest which varies 
both in quality and quantity; and we have no sympathy with 
the feeling which—if we may judge from facts—seems to be 
gaining prevalence, that the ideal biographer or editor is 
little else than a literary chiffonnier, whose duty it is to gather 
together, smooth out, and exhibit, every available scrap of paper 
over which this or that distinguished person had ever run his 
pen. It is an injustice to the dead celebrity to saddle him with 
an immortality of responsibility for the casual utterances of 
his careless moments, and it is an injustice to the living public 
to demand that it shall give ear even to the “hero as man of 
letters,” when the hero gossips in the most unheroic manner 
about the dinner he has eaten to day, or the journey he is to 
take to-morrow. Of course, the unheroic gossip may be char- 
acteristic and illuminating, and when it is so, we are glad to 
have it; but we require that it shall be served out discreetly, 
and when dinners, journeys, and the like, fill one large octavo 
after another, our impulse is to cry, “ Hold, enough !” 

There are, of course, some things in this volume—though not. 
so many as we had hoped—which are really interesting in 
themselves; and there are many more which would have been 
interesting, as illustrating their writer’s mind and character, had 
not their interest been discounted by the letters given in Mr. 
Forster’s biography, and in the two preceding volumes of corre- 
spondence, ‘The reader of those books probably knows Dickens. 
as well as he can be known by any one who never came into. 
personal contact with him, and when in the examination of 
these last gathered remains he finds that no addition is made to 
his knowledge, he is not unlikely to regard the collection as a 
superfluity, almost an impertinence. ‘The literary caterer has 
to think of something else than the mere quality of what he 
sets before his guests; he has to remember that the dish which 
might be very enjoyable as a first course, may be the reverse 
when served as a third or a fifth. 

In one respect, however, these new letters, taken as a whole, 
impress us more pleasantly than their predecessors. With 
some exceptions, they have the ease, the spontaneity, the care- 
lessness, and even the common-placeness, which are welcome and 
delightful, as a relief from the high-pressure style, so strained,. 
so feverish, so glittering, so apparently artificial—in which so 
many of the previously-published letters were written. The. 
cause of this difference may lie in the fact that the majority of 





* The Letters of Charles Dickens, Edited by his Sister-in-Law and his Eldest, 
Daughter, Vol, III., 1836 to 1870, London: Chapman and Hall, 
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the letters in this volume have a definite object; the writer 
has something to say; and it is when Dickens has no 
special subject, but has to supply matter, as well as manner, 
that the strain makes itself unpleasantly manifest. What could 
be -better, as an example of shrewd common-sense, expressed 
with Incid simplicity, than the following brief note to Mr. J. B. 
Harrison, who had offered to write an article for Household 
Words on the injuries to health incurred in the manufacture 
of lucifer-matches P— 

“] beg to thank you for your interesting pamphlet, and to add 

that I shall be very happy to accept an article from you on the sub- 
ject for Household Words. tte Will you excuse my remarking 
that to make an article on this particular snhject useful, it is essential 
+o address the employed, as well as the employers? In the case of 
the Sheffield grinders, the difficulty was, for many years, not with 
the masters, but the men. Painters who use white-lead are with the 
greatest difficulty persuaded to be particular in washing their hands, 
and I dare say that I need not remind you that one could not gener- 
ally induce domestic servants to attend to the commonest sanitary 
principles in their work, without absolutely forcing them to experience 
their comfort and convenience.” 
On the other hand, what could be worse, more utterly wanting 
in even the one quality of farcical humour which seems to be 
aimed at, than the following specimen of strenuous intellectual 
buffoonery, which is recommended by Dickens to his corre- 
spondent, Mr. Felton, as “a good piece of absurdity ” ?— 

“T had a good piece of absurdity in my head a night or two ago. 
} dreamed that somebody was dead. I don’t know who, but it’s not 
to the purpose. It was a private gentleman, and a particular friend, 
and I was greatly overcome when the news was broken to me (very 
delicately) by a gentleman in a cocked hat, top-boots, and a sheet. 
Nothing else. ‘ Good God!’ I said, ‘is he dead?’ ‘ He is as dead, 
sir,’ rejoined the gentleman, ‘as a door-nail. But we must all die, 
Mr. Dickens, sooner or later, my dear sir.’ ‘Ah!’ I said, ‘yes, to be 
sure. Very true. But what did he die of ?* The gentleman burst 
into a flood of tears, and said, in a voice broken by emotion, ‘ He 
christened his youngest child, sir, with a toasting-fork.’ 1 never in 
my life was so affected as at his having fallen a victim to this com- 
plaint. It carried a conviction to my mind that he never could have 
recovered. I knew that it was the most interesting and fatal malady 
in the world, and I wrung the gentleman’s hand in a convulsion of 
respectful admiration, for I felt that this explanation did equal honour 
to his head and heart.” 

We have various good authorities for the doctrine that,— 

“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men ;” 

but in order to be really relishable, either by the wise or the 
foolish, nonsense must be the spontaneous outbreak of irre- 
pressible light-hearteduess ; it must be like the leaping and 
shouting of children at play, instinctive and unconscious; and 
this is nonsense which is as far-fetched and mechanically 
elaborated as the hired jokes of the circus clown, as wooden and 
self-conscious as his facial contortions and tricks of gesture. 
ff Mr. Felton could laugh at this obviously fabricated 
dream, he must like a man mentioned by Mr. Mark Twain, 
have had “a laugh hung on a hair-trigger,’ a sense of the 
ludicrous so abnormally acute as to respond even to a humorous 
intention, needing nothing so palpable as actual fun to waken a 
volley of cachinnatory echoes. It may be that our perception 
of humour is dull, but to us this “ good piece of absurdity ” 
seems as devoid of the true laughter-provoking quality as the 
orthographical horse-play of writing “arter” for “ after,” and 
“sich” for “such,” which, it is humiliating to discover, 
Vickens did not think beneath him. 

For some reason—perhaps the suggestion made above con- 
cerning want of subject may supply one—only two of the corre: 
spondents whose names figure in this volume, Mr. Felton and 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke, seem to have been regularly supplied with 
samples of this manufactured merriment, and fortunately the 
letters addressed to them are not very numerous. The friend 
whose name appears most frequently is the late Lord Lytton, 
or, more properly, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, for nearly all 
the letters are of earlier date than the grauting of the peerage. 
Some of them relate to the Guild of Literature and Art, of 
which Dickens, in spite of his real practical wisdom, had the 
most extravagant anticipations ; some to Sir Edward’s comedy, 
Not so Bad as we Seeir; but the most interesting are those 
which refer to his romance, A Strange Story, which, it will be 
remembered, appeared first in the pages of All the Year Round. 
Sound critical discrimination is not one of the qualities with 
which Dickens is usually credited, but there is plenty of it to 
be found in the sentences in which he combats the misgiving of 
his fellow-novelist regarding the element of marvel which entered 
so largely into the construction of his story. Dickens writes :— 


“I say, without the faintest hesitation, most decidedly there is not 





sufficient foundation for it. 1 do not share it in the least. I believe 
that the readers who have here [? never] given their minds (or 
perhaps had any to give) to those strange psychological mysteries 
in ourselves, of which we are all more or less conscious, will accept 
your wonders as curious weapons in the armoury of fiction, and will 
submit themselves to the art with which such weapons are used. 
Even to that class of intelligence the marvellous addresses itself from 
a very strong position; and that class of intelligence is not accus- 
tomed to find the marvellous in such very powerful hands as yours. 
On more imaginative readers the tale will fall (or I am greatly 
mistaken) like a spell. By readers who combine some imagi- 
nation, some scepticism, and some knowledge and learning, | 
hope it will be regarded as full of strange fancy and curious 
study, startling reflections of their own thoughts and specu- 
lations at odd times, and wonder which a master has a right 
to evoke. In the last point lies, to my thinking, the whole case. If 
you were the Magician’s servant instead of the Magician, these potent 
spirits would get the better of you; but you are the Magician, and 
they don’t, and you make them serve your purpose.” 

This is, of course, the criticism of an enthusiastic friend; but 
it is criticism, not mere aimless eulogy, and the description of 
the class of readers to whom the new romance would specially 
appeal is very happy. These letters to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton are, indeed, among the best in the book; perhaps, 
because Dickens was simply writing as a friend toa friend upou 
matters in which both were interested, and did not feel it 
necessary to maintain the reputation of the eminent author of 
Pickwick. Even in the lighter parts of these letters there is 
nothing forced; the humour comes spontaneously and by the 
way, as in the pleasant letter written to decline one invitation, 
and to give another : 

“T am truly sorry to reply to your kind and welcome note, that we 
cannot come to Knebworth on a visit at this time: firstly, because | 
am tied by the leg to my book. Secondly, because my married 
daughter and her husband are with us. Thirdly, because my two 
boys are at home for their holidays. But if you would come out of 
that murky-electioneering atmosphere and come to us, you don’t 
know how delighted we should be. You should have your own way 
as completely as though you were at home. You should have a 
cheery room, and you should have a Swiss chilet all to yourself to 
write in, Smoking regarded as a personal favour by the family. 
Georgina is so insupportably vain on account of being a favourite of 
yours, that you might find her a drawback; but nothing else would 
turn out in that way, I hope.” 

From one point of view, the most remarkable of all the con- 
tents of this volume are the letters, in some instances very long 
and in all most careful and considerate, addressed to various 
would-be contributors to Household Words. To any one who 
has had experience of a professional literary life, particularly 
of a life burdened with the responsibility of editorial distribu- 
bution, as well as of creative production, these letters seem little 
short of marvellous. The writer can tind time to address, 
not only correspondents concerning whom he may entertain 
some measure of reasonable hope, but others of whom hope is 
forbidden to the most sanguine. Even the anonymous lady, 
who, when foiled in her attempts to storm the citadel of 
literature, writes the ordinary nonsense about “ impenetrable 
barrier,”’ “ outsiders,” and “ charmed circles,” is answered in a 
letter full of kindly consideration and sound common-sense ; and 
when an intending contributor seemed to have the root of the 
matter in him, there was—as various letters in this volume 
testify—no end to the pains which Dickens would take to set 
him on the track of success. We do not, as we said at the 
beginning, think that this volume was needed, but as other 
opinions have prevailed, and as the book is actually published, 
it is only fair to say of it that it contains much pleasant 
reading, and that, if it have any effect in modifying the public 
estimate of Dickens as a man, it will be in the direction of 
making that estimate more, instead of less, kindly. 





SPIELHAGEN’S LAST NOVEL.* 
Ir seems that Germans are rather apt to complain of the little 
notice that their light literature of the present day meets with 
from English critics. a few lines being all that is generally 
allotted to German novels. This is true enough, but the reasou 
surely lies in there being so few good German novels to criticise. 
Germans may proudly hold up their heads in conscious superi- 
ority over us in many things, but even the most self-complacent 
amongst them would scarcely think of claiming superiority in 
the region of fiction. This is, indeed, tacitly admitted, by the 
way in which our great novelists are domesticated, so to speak, 
among them, and become as household words; whereas, on the 
other hand, no one who has not waded through an ordinary 
German novel can imagine the dreary length, the heaviness, 
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the dullness, which, as a rule, pervade these productions; the 
really readable ones may almost be counted on one’s fingers. 
It would be interesting to examine why it is that there are so 
few good German novelists (certainly none of the first order), 
but it is too wide a question to be answered now; there is, how- 
ever, one circumstance that must strike even the most ordinary 
observer, and that is the frequent absence from the German 
mind of a sense of humour, for the want of this quality 
must preclude a writer from perceiving and delineating 
those delicate shades which make up the varying and life-like 
features of the human character. A German may, indeed, bea 
poet; his ideas and writings may soar far higher than the 
comprehension of us ordinary English; but he will be incapable 
of appreciating a Mrs. Poyser, much more of creating one. It 
is Prosper Mérimée who accuses the Germans of having so 
much Gemiith, that they have no room for any of the lighter 
qualities, especially “taste,” he said; we think that we may 
also add, sense of humour. As, however, it is the South 
Germans who are more particularly afflicted iu this respect, the 
fact that Friedrich Spielhagen, the author of Angela, is a North 
German, will account for the fact that the view just taken of 
the bulk of German novels does not apply to his, for they are 
neither dreary, heavy, nor dull, though there are other very 
grave faults which we must find with them. 

Spielhagen is a writer of great versatility; his novels and 
novelettes embrace various phases of life, and describe many 
different ranks of society; he possesses the gift of making his 
characters—especially the subordinate ones—talk and act like 
real men and women; he is a man of the world; he is evidently 
well acquainted with England and the English, though a little 
confused about the niceties of English titles; he isa judge of a 
horse, and tolerably well up in racing matters. His stories of 
ships, sailors, and smugglers are all interesting and well told, and 
would be worth reading, were it only for the account they give 
of that sphere of German life, which is one so seldom treated by 
German novelists ; and again, his stories of peasant life are true 
to nature and pleasantly told, though lacking the charm and 
pathos of Auerbach. Spielhagen’s chief characteristic is, how- 
ever, power, though it may be objected to him that he often lays 
on his colours too strongly and crudely. We should, formerly, 
have attributed almost the converse quality to him, of that 
which Mr. Ruskin attributes to George Sand. “ Her writings 
are often immoral, but always beautiful.” Of Spielhagen, on 
the contrary, we might say “his writings are generally 
moral, but often crude and unlovely.” But his later books 
have a more decidedly immoral tendency, and in two of them 
at least he has almost preached the gospel of “free love.” 
His novelettes are freer from this charge, but then, also, 
they lack the strength of his longer works, their colouring is 
paler, their analysis of character and motive thinner, and he 
does not attempt in them to depict in the same way the con- 
suming force of love and passion, nor to study the several diffi- 
cult social problems which have caused such an unwholesome 
fermentation in Berlin society. Angelv is not immoral in its 
teaching, nor does Spielhagen attempt to disguise or poetise 
the moral degradation wrought by ungoverned passion ; but the 
book contains a few passages so crude and disagreeable, that 
they could not well be particularised in a review of this kind. 

Angela, the heroine of the story, was left early an orphan ; 
her father was noble and poor, and married for love a singer of 
no birth. Angela had a strong, passionate, artistic nature; she 
inherited her mother’s talent, and by singing and giving lessons 
was able to keep her three brothers and help their education- 
She was loved by Arnold Moor, a young painter of great pro- 
mise, and though only a girl in years, her strong personality and 
force of character gave hera power and superiority over him which 
his pride kicked against in vain, till he almost persuaded himself 
that he was freeing himself from a yoke when he broke with her for 
the sake of a rich marriage, which placed him out of the reach 
of necessity for work; but without the stimulus of poverty and 
Angela’s elevating influence, his painting deteriorated year by 
year, and instead of taking the first place among German artists, 
to which his undoubted genius gave him a right to aspire, he 
steadily lost ground, morally and artistically, dragged down 
by the enjoyments of wealth, by his own want of energy, by 
want of sympathy in his worse than frivolous wife, and by 
the daily vexations and misery of his married life. Angela had 
loved him with her whole heart, she had forgiven his desertion 
of her, and had excused it to herself by trying to think that 
riches were necessary for the better development of his art; but 











she could not continue to live in Berlin, where he would live 
She rushed off to England, with a hatred of life at her heart: 
but resolved to do her duty, and live to earn money for her 
brothers. In England she took a situation as companion to a 
rich, eccentric, indeed, half-mad, Lady Ballycastle, with whom 
she lived six years. This lady’s hard nature was not capable of 
love, but she could not resist the charm of Angela’s beauty ; and 
Angela wielded, apparently, unbounded influence over her, till her 
son, Edward Gordon, returned from India and joined them in 
Ireland, and, as might be expected, fell instantly in love with 
Angela. Though he possessed all the qualities which ought to 
have won a woman’s affection, she could not love him; if she 
could have done so, she would willingly have braved all Lady 
Ballycastle’s anger, and gone with him to India; as it was, she 
resolved to leave Ballycastle without Edward’s knowledge. 

All this is given in retrospect, and the story opens at the 
Hotel du Lac Vevey, where Arnold Moor, his wife and children, 
are staying, on their way to Italy for the winter. We learn 
much of his outward life from the conversation of the guests at 
the table d’héte, who all know him and his talent, and his showy 
way of life, by hearsay. Spielhagen excels in putting before 
us hotel life at a fashionable watering-place, and he has a happy 
knack of using these subordinate characters as a sort of chorus, 
who comment on all that goes on around them ina spirit of 
curiosity, mixed with backbiting and gossip, and by their talk 
fill up points of detail, so as to complete the picture as a 
whole. Spielhagen here shows a real sense of humour. 

Lady Ballycastle is at the same hotel as the Moors. Angela 
is staying with a Baroness von (rranewitz, the most kind, loving, 
old soul ever portrayed. Moor and Angela meet, and she dis- 
covers that her dearly-won calmness and contentment vanish 
at the first sound of his voice, and it seems as if there were no 
further use in the struggle, when she learns his utter wretched- 
ness ; her only prayer is that they may not meet again, to pre- 
vent the misfortune of their meeting from becoming a crime. 
Edward Gordon is brought to Vevey by learning from his friend 
Mr. Bob, that Angela is there ; and so all the principal char- 
acters are brought together by the merciless hand of Fate, and 
thus the story winds on. There are no elements of happiness 
in it, but much misery and evil, and one feels it can only end 
tragically. Angela herself is a noble character, and her end 
is worthy of her. She loses her life in saving that of Arnold’s 
boy. The little fellow, unconscious of danger, had run out 
after his dog on to a piece of the sea-wall that had been under- 
mined by recent storms; there he stood, unable to get back, 
and no one out of all the immense crowd collected on the quay 
dared to attempt to follow him :— 

‘“* But she, too, had seen it, the child on the now tottering dam. She 
has no time for thought, either that it is his child, or that she had 
wished to die, and that here was the favourable moment—all is washed 
out of her soul, as if it had never been. The waves dash higher against 
the piece of the wall which is still standing, and open between it and 
the rest of the quay a wider and ever-widening chasm, through which 
the foaming waves rush onward to the lake. She is lost, she must be 
lost! Not yet. The wall is still connected with the quay at the 
other end. She had sunk upon her knees, and clung fast with one 
hand to the large, overhanging paving-stones, while with the 
other she pressed the child to her breast, and so had withstood the 
terrible shock and wash of the wave ; then she raised herself up, and 
hastened back to the side from whence she had come. But it was 
too late, for before she could reach it, a piece of the wall crumbled 
off close to the end, and disappeared beneath her very feet. Still, 
here the space was small to what it was on the other side, but she 
did not dare risk the jump with the child in her arms—it is im- 
possible—yet without the child, that light, elastic figure could easily 
do it; and here strong arms are stretched out towards her, and she 
hears hoarse voices call out, ‘ Sauvez-vous, sauvez-vous ! She stands 
still a second, and bends over to measure the distance with a steady 
gaze; then she looks in the crowd for one to whom she can entrust 
him, then a faint smile flits over her pale, wan face, ‘It must succeed, 
for there is one sent by God.’ And then she gathers herself together, 
and bends back as a bow must bend before the arrow can be shot, 
and with a mighty effort throws the child into Bob’s arms; and then 
falls backwards with the fearful impetus, from the narrow strip of wall 
on which she stood, down into the whirling depths, which carried 
away the remains of the wall, and with it the dam, whose long beams 
were tossed end upwards one minute, to disappear the next under 
the foaming water; and the foam danced on the waves, which swept 
high over the fatal spot, away even to the row of houses on the quay.” 


In conclusion, we must speak one word of warning to English 
readers. among whom there seems a sort of general idea that 
whereas French novels are immoral and attractive, German 
ones must be correct and moral. This arbitrary way of class- 
ing the literature of the two nations comes probably from 
that general dullness in German novels on which we have 
before commented, dullness and goodness being synonymous 
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in some people’s minds. However this may be, we think we 
ought to give here the final warning that Spielhagen’s later 
works are not to be recommended for general reading. The 
subjects are as often as not very unpleasant in themselves ; 
and he stirs up and analyses social questions and difficulties 
in a way which cannot but be unwholesome to dwell on. This 
is much to be regretted, in an author who has shown himself so 
capable of writing novels that interest every one by legitimate 
means, that he need not pander to the unhealthy sentiment and 
ideas which are now so rife in Berlin society. 


DR. MIVART ON THE CAT.* 

Co1xciDENCEs are always curious, and it is not the least of them 
that two leading English zoologists have been almost simul- 
taneously induced to put forth their opinion on many of the 
generalities of their science, by selecting each of them a special 
subject, and working it out in detail. Professor Huxley rightly 
termed his monograph on the Crayfish, An Introduction to 
Zoology, for, as he well observed (Preface, p. vi.), “ Whoever will 
follow its pages, crayfish in hand, and will try to verify for 
himself the statements which it contains, will find himself 
brought face to face with all the great zoological questions 
which excite so lively an interest at the present day; he will 
understand the method by which alone we can hope to attain 
to satisfactory answers of these questions; and finally, he will 
appreciate the justice of Diderot’s remark, ‘ I] faut étre profond 
dans l’art ou dans lascience, pour en bien posséder les éléments ;’” 
while we have the author of the book under review (which 
appeared but shortly afterwards, and was, of course, in pre- 
paration long before Professor Huxley’s little volume saw the 
light), without taking in one way quite so wide a range, giving 
as its title, The Cat: an Introduction to the Study of Back- 
boned Animals. It has been said, and truly, that there are two 
ways of writing the biography of any historical or literary char- 
acter. One, the more popular, is to work up the personage, and 
then “read round him” for a background ; the other is to study 
the epoch, with its actors, talkers, and thinkers,—in fact, all the 
surroundings of him concerning whom it is proposed to speak, 
and then to detach from them his figure. Now, much the same 
may be averred of a zoological monograph, for what is such a 
monograph but the biography of an animal species or group of 
species ? And it will certainly be found that the best mono- 
graphs have been produced by those who have followed the 
latter of the two ways just indicated. But it is, of course, not 
in the power of many persons to choose this mode of proceed- 
ing. There are comparatively few, even of the best zoologists 
in certain lines, who have an acquaintance with the animal 
kingdom sufficiently extensive to do so, but among those few 
rank both the authors we have just named, since, whether we 
agree or not with their views, none can doubt their knowledge 
of the subject in all its bearings. 

Dr. Mivart’s selection of the Cat for his particular subject 
seems to have been the result of deliberation. In his preface, 
after justly remarking on the keenness with which biology is at 
present pursued, on the changes its study is producing in men’s 
minds, and on the need of rewriting, from a new point of view, 
the natural history of plants and animals, he states that such 
a history may be written in two ways,—living beings may be 
treated as one whole, and what is known of them successively 
portrayed, or any one of them may be selected as a type 
treated in detail, and have other types more or less 
divergent from it afterwards comparatively described. So 
far, all must agree with him; but when he _ proceeds 
to show why his choice has fallen on the Cat, he must 
be prepared to encounter a demurrer, if not a strong dis- 
sidence. He says, what is undoubtedly the fact, that in fol- 
lowing the latter method, “ we may either begin with one of the 
most simply organised of living creatures, and gradually ascend 
to the highest and most complex in structure; or we may com- 
mence with the latter, and thence descend to the consideration 
of the lowest kinds of animated beings;” but he goes on to state 
that “historically, it is the latter course which has been followed.” 
Now, this mode of putting the case can hardly convey any but 
an inaccurate impression to every reader who is not already a 
zoologist. If sufficient stress be laid upon the word “ histori- 
cally,” the statement is undoubtedly true to the letter, for there 
is no question of Cuvier, the founder of comparative anatomy 
as a science, having begun with the higher animals and then 
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gone on to the lower, proceeding, as Dr. Mivart rightly says, 
from the known to the unknown. But then, so soon as “the 
unknown,” that is to say, the lower forms of animal life, began 
to be known, the reasons which prompted Cuvier’s course ceased 
to exist, and this fact has been recognised by almost all the 
authors of the best zoological text-books for nearly two genera- 
tions. Cuvier really had no option in the matter. Beginning 
to publish his investigations more than eighty years ago, and 
having a new edifice to erect, he could not have done otherwise. 
than build on the foundations already existing,—those laid by the 
only anatomists of his time, namely, human anatomists. We do not 
overlook the labours of some of his predecessors who had worked 
at the lower animals, old Rumprius, the “ Coralline”’ Ellis, Trem- 
bley, and others. They had contributed much information that was 
useful, while naturally nearly all that they contributed was novel; 
but, withoutthe slightest disrespect tothem, their information was 
incoherent. Cuvier could find in their investigations some ser- 
viceable materials, but materials quite inadequate to found the 
stupendous structure it was his glory to raise; and this build- 
ing, once raised by him, his successors have found it expedient 
not merely to elaborate and adorn, but even virtually to recon- 
struct by working from below upwards, underpinning, as it 
were, the faulty foundations, buttressing the lofty towers which 
had already begun to totter, or shoring up walls that were 
shaky, to’ say nothing of partitioning the whole edifice into 
numerous commodious chambers, of which the need had never 
been apparent to him. We fully believe that could Cuvier have 
lived but twenty years longer, he would have been one of the 
first to perceive that his own success had shown how the best 
way to further progress in zoological knowledge lay in the 
reversal of the method he had pursued, and how a learner should 
not attempt to run till he knew how to walk. 

Leaving this matter, however, and accepting, under protest, 
Dr. Mivart’s reasons for proceeding “ historically,” his choice 
of a subject rests admittedly on its convenience, for we wholly 
agree with him that “a fresh description of human anatomy ” 
would be comparatively useless, while it is undeniable that 
nearly all the Pi‘ivates—certainly all the Quadruimana—differ 
in structure so non-essentially from man, that the same might 
be said of a new dissertation on any one of them. It is obvious 
also that all existing mammals are highly specialised forms of 
their respective types, whatever rank those types hold in the 
scale ; and, of course, no extinct mammal would serve the purpose 
intended. ‘The Cat is undoubtedly “ an animal easily obtained,” 
since Whittington’s time, “ and of convenient size.” We there- 
fore think Dr. Mivart, from his point of view, has not done 
amiss in taking it as a sample of the ciass Mainmalia. It has 
also the advantage, of which he seems unaware, of being the 
sample chosen, nearly forty years ago, for almost the same 
purpose by the persevering Strauss-Durckheim, whose classical 
treatise on this animal’s anatomy is familiar to all well-informed 
zoologists, and though in one way less ambitious than Dr 
Mivart’s, yet more thoroughly covers part of the ground.* 

Of the fifteen chapters into which Dr. Mivart’s book is 
divided, nine—from the second to the tenth inclusive, making 
more than half the volume—may at once be dismissed as being 
of a nature too technical for discussion in these columns. But 
it is only just to say that they seem to us to contain an admir- 
ably clear and concise account of the animal’s structure and 
development. On the other hand, we are disappointed with his 
first and introductory chapter. Asa history of the Cat, whether 
wild or tame, it is meagre in the extreme. Speaking of the 
interest which the animal does or ought to excite, he observes 
(p. 2) that “ its organisation, considered absolutely in itself, is one 
of singular perfection, and the adaptation of means to ends which 
it displays is truly admirable.” Granted, and freely, all this, 
except the singularity, for of what animal may not the same 
common-place remark be made? Whether we adopted the doc- 
trine of design or that of fortuitism, this is a matter which at 
the present day no one would dispute or even think of disputing. 
and certainly an evolutionist, as Dr. Mivart professes himselt 
(though with what we may call “limited liability”) to be, 
should have divested himself of the fallacies which haunted the 
imagination of Buffon and Voltaire,—chafing against the chains 
of dogma that had bound them in their youth. We no longer 
have Dame Nature held up as making this, that, or the other 
miserable mistake. We know that navigable rivers run through 





* Dr. Mivart’s dranghtsman, however, must have been acquainted with Strauss: 
Durckheim’s grand work, published at Paris in 1845, since the figures forming 
the frontispiece of the present volume are obviously taken from the French 
monograph, 
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great cities, but we have at least learnt that it is the navigability 
of the rivers that makes the cities great. In some instances, we 
do not confound cause and effect. If the animal were not equal 
to the calls upon it, if it were unfit for the situation in which 
it was placed, it would have become extinct, as so many animals 
have done. The very existence of an animal is the best proof 
of its organisation being perfect in regard to the functions it 
has to fulfil, and its adaptation to external circumstances. If 
these change to any great degree, it must either change in 
accordance, or cease to exist. In penning the sentence we have 
‘quoted, the author, we think, gives a sign of weakness that we 
are sorry to see. He is but a half-hearted evolutionist, or an 


evolutionist who is not thoroughly penetrated with the absolute: 


truth of evolution, however it be brought about. 

Some other faults we might also find, were we inclined, in this 
first chapter, but we do not wish to dwell on minor matters, 
though having mentioned our disappointment, we are bound to 
show that it is not misplaced. High as our author stands in 
our estimation as a descriptive anatomist, he wholly fails, if not 
to appreciate the interest which surrounds the Cat, with its 
remarkably obscure history; at least to illustrate it sufficiently.* 
Whether it be from the want of a scientific imagination, we do 
not pretend to say; but the qualities, properties, in a word, the 
idiosyncrasy of the Cat as an animal, have little new light shed 
on them, either here or in the chapter on the Cat’s place in 
Nature. Yet it is clear, from what Dr. Mivart says of the 
“hexicology” (as he calls it) of the creature, that he is fully 
aware of the importance of this part of his subject to the 
natural historian, though even in the chapter (xiv.) which he 
devotes especially to this matter, where he has much to say on 
a variety of other topics, there is comparatively little on the Cat 
in particular. It may be that we have not attained to the same 
level as Dr. Mivart. We confess we have not reached an alti- 
tude so sublime as to regard the term “psychology” as an equi- 
valent of the expression, the “physiology of the individual ” 
(though, if we are not mistaken, we heard of the phrase more 
than two years ago, in the Doctor’s address to the British 
Association at Sheffield); and, when we turn to the chapter 
(xi.) on the “ Cat’s Psychology,” we find ourselves lost in our 
author’s metaphysical treatment of it. ‘This is due, doubtless, 
either to our dulness or to our imperfect education, if not 
partly to one and partly to the other; but we venture to think 
it will be the case with nine-tenths of Dr. Mivart’s readers. For 
ourselves, we have been brought up to have a definite notion of 
what physiology is, and a very indefinite idea of what psycho- 
logy may be. It is also our misfortune to have become imbued 
with a suspicion—the result, partly, of experience, and partly 
of self-consciousness—as to the value of an extremely large pro- 
portion of the anecdotes from time to time recounted of the in- 
telligence of animals. The former bids us doubt whether one- 
half of such anecdotes are truly reported, and the latter con- 
strains us to believe that the majority of the residue are wrongly 
interpreted. We are fully convinced that our own intelligence 
is the same qualitatively as the intelligence of the lower 
animals, but equally persuaded that it surpasses theirs so 
immeasurably as to make it hopeless for us to attempt, in any 
save a few most obvious cases, to account rightly for the motives 
(if we may use the word) which actuate our humbler fellow- 
beings. Some of the gestures of a Chinese or a Fuegian, a 
Laplander or a Negro, are utterly inexplicable, as the results of 
mental phenomena, to a European, just as the European’s are 
to them. We may learn empirically what such gestures signify, 
and how to respond to them, if response they require ; but their 
causal origin is often, nay, generally, utterly beyond our com- 
prehension. If this be so, and we suspect it cannot be justly 
denied, how much greater is the difficulty as regards the 


- gestures of non-human creatures. We are compelled, therefore, 


unwillingly to attach little value to the explanation in general 
assigned to their acts, when such acts depart from the usual 
routine of life. 

But we feel we may be getting here a little out of our depth, 
and even in the good company of Dr. Mivart we do not wish to 
flounder in floods we cannot bottom. Let us, then, return to 
more solid ground, for the brief remainder of our space. The 
twelfth chapter of this work contains a masterly sketch of the 

chief characters of and facts relating to the for ty: -eight existing 


* Dr. Mivart eres he « ont 3 the inte Prefer Rolle ton’ peek remarkable 

und scholarly treatise on the Cat ef the Ancients, does not seem to have read it 
with sufficient atte ution, for that lamented naturalist success sfully contended that 
the ‘ functional cat’ (to use his phrase) of the Romans, equally with the Greeks, 
and not of the latter only, was not the animal to whic h we commonly apply the 
name. 





species which the Doctor recognises as composing the genus 
Felis; for, in common with the best modern authorities, he 
finds it unnecessary to break up that natural group into sections 
further than to admit the nominal validity of a generic separa- 
tion of the Cheetah. This portion of the volume, copiously 
illustrated as it is with artistic representations of many of the 
various forms—some of them after the matchless designs of Mr. 
Wolf—and with very useful figures of their skulls, cannot fail to 
attract attention, and we hope will float the book into the shallow 
waters of popular favour, which its heavy freight of philosophical 
disquisition would otherwise render unattainable. But even here 
the text will be found rather stiff reading, though not above the 
capacity of any average stulent of zoology. This chapter also 
comprises an outline, all too brief, of the known extinct cat-like 
animals, as Felis spelwa—the so-called “ Cave-lion,” which, by 
the way, is much more likely to have been a Tiger, if nota 
generalised parental form from which both may have sprung— 
and the Muchwrodus, with its astounding eye-teeth. Hereupon 
Dr. Mivart adopts the opinion (originating with we know not 
whom) that in the animals of this genus, the enormous tusks 
hindered the opening of the jaws so as to allow them to be used 
for biting; “ they could, therefore, only have been made use of 
as daggers, the animal striking with them with its mouth 
closed.” (p. 432.) We take the liberty of demurring to this 
opinion, until, at any rate, further evidence than we have ever 
met with has been adduced in its support. Particularly wel- 
come, however, are the figures and characters of the American 
fossil forms of cat-like animals (some of them, we believe, 
hitherto unpublished), for which, it seems, we are indebted to 
the liberality of Professor Cope, of Philadelphia. The former 
might well have been multiplied in number, but let us be thank- 
ful for what we have, and contemplate with pleasure the limned 
skulls of Hoplophoneus, Ninracus, Dinictis, Archelurus, and 
Pogonodon, bloodthirsty creatures, which doubtless preyed upon 
the three-toed horses of Professor Marsh, and with them have 
disappeared from day. 

We have left to the last what is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing of the many topics on which Dr. Mivart descants, and this 
is the pedigree of the Cat. As regards the later generations, he 
has much to show for his views, and there seems every proba- 
bility of their meeting with general acceptance; but when he 
enters upon the descent of some of the branches deemed by him 
collateral, we take leave to differ altogether. Admitting even 
the plausibility of all his doubts as to the generally received 
Marsupial affinity to certain very ancient forms, we cannot agree 
that he has shown the descent of the Carnivora from the 
Insectivora at an earlier period than the differentiation of the 
latter and the Marsupials. Still less can we allow Dr. Mivart’s 
arguments, based mainly on dental characters, in favour of the 
descent of the Marsupials from the Insectivora. We bear in 
mind, indeed, his long-cherished affection for the latter, and can 
understand his willingness to believe their existing scions to he 
the representatives in direct line of the oldest mammals on 
earth; but we must remind him that dental characters are occa 
sionally deceptive, and that there are sometimes even stronger 
and more essential characters than those afforded by dentition. 
Moreover, if his view be correct, surely he should have chosen 
some Insectivore for the subject of his monograph ? It would 
be vain at present to pursue the subject further, even if we had 
space; but we must mention that just as we cannot admit the 
Didelphian to have sprung from a primitive Monodelphian 
Insectivoriform, we cannot be as yet content to let the Mono- 
treme and the Reptile drop out of the Mammalian ancestry, 
that we may trace our lineage more directly to some unknown 
Batrachian forefather. 


STORIES FROM THE EPICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 
In literature there could hardly be found a more sharply defined 
contrast than that presented by Mr. Tennyson’s most recently 
published poem and this volume, in which the thoughts of our 
North-eastern ancestors are echoed, if not exactly reproduced. 
In his pivture of the pessimists’ despair and attempted suicide, 
Mr. Tennyson foreshadows the darkness to which many among 
us are visibly drifting, and his agnostic hero, having lost faith in 
love and the invincible valour of free-will, exactly expresses the 
negation of all that gave their power to our fathers, whether 
believers in Odin or in Christ. By faith, the Gael or the 
i rank, the Goth or the Norseman conquered their Jétuns, as by 








* Gudrun, and Other Stori ies, fren the Epics of * the Middle Ages, By ‘John Gibb. 
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faith an elder race had “ subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, and turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” In these stories, very well condensed from the ancient 
epics, we can, in part, perceive what were the ideals of conduct 
and what the thoughts of life which gave the north-eastern 
races their energy of progress. 

Mr. Gibb has taken all his tales from sources that had not 
been muddied and disturbed by the Crusades, and by the 
civilisation afterwards imported from the East, for though the 
form of the Song of Rolaud and the Lay of Gudrun may have 
been retouched between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries; 
the spirit of the poems is of an earlier age, and describes the 
men and women of what may be called the heroic period of 
Northern Europe. It may be broadly said that for the develop- 
ment by leaps and bounds of races, history endorses the saying, 
“TL/essentiel est de croire & quelque chose,” and the chief actors 
in all these romances believe in the duty of valour, of loyalty to 
friend or lover, and of truth and honesty. The heroes so keep 
might within the rule of right, that no reader can doubt their 
religion, and that their religion is a bond and not a solvent of 
society. 

We cannot but be reminded of Mr. Kingsley’s heroes, as we 
read of the feats of their younger Aryan brethren. Our 
familiarity with Hellene myths, their grace and sweet humanity, 
even when most completely emancipated from the common con- 
ditions of man’s life, predispose us to love them with a readier 
sympathy than we do these legends of the dwellers by the 
German Ocean. We should most of us prefer to cruise among the 
isles of Greece, rather than sail with Berserkers for Iceland or 
the “ chill seas around the misty Hebrides ;” but the hardihood of 
the hardy Norseman has fathered some of our best qualities, and 
we were ungrateful to neglect the cradle-songs of our modern 
world. Moreover, they sparkle with the dew of dawn, and 
are fresher reading for our boys and girls than the much 
studied Greek stories, debated, and explained, and thrust upon 
our taste as they have been. 

But however we may praise these cradle-songs, it remains 
doubtful whether the writhings of Mr. Tennyson’s agnostic, or 
the latest caricature of the latest folly, will not be more popular 
with a rising generation which prefers Ouida to Sir Walter Scott. 
Will it care for tales of the European adolescence, and of the 
“firm, stern, sudden thunder-motion, and the stout, valiant, 
haughty billow-roll” of our ancestors’ battles, as they are 
described by a writer who is believed to have seen Dane 
and Gael meet in the struggle of Clontarf, and who was, 
therefore, within ear-shot, as it were, of Norse-raidings 
and of Roland’s horn? We sincerely, but faintly, hope 
that the constancy of Princess Gudrun washing linen in the 
snow will commend itself to our luxurious children. We 
feel no assurance that Beowulf’s struggle with fen-fever and 
the forces of the wilderness will interest boys who, if they think 
at all of the value of human labour, put it far below the work 
of the steam-engine. Yet if the young will not read, Mr. Gibb 
deserves to find a public among their elders who can appreciate 
the aim and the skill of his selection. Avoiding erudite disser- 
tations on the ethnological and linguistic roots whence spring 
these fair flowers of romance, he appeals to our moral sense 
rather than to our curiosity, and is careful to dwell on the 
character of his personages and their likeness to ourselves 
rather than on their strangeness. His readers should 
accept his elision of detail and his abridgments in good part. 
Some among them will, we hope, go to the original poems 
for fuller realisation of the “stream of tendency” which 
produced these epics, for Mr. Gibb remorselessly puts away the 
antiquarian interests with which each page is stocked, and 
insists on our chiefly considering the justice of Wute or the 
masterfulness of Wild Hagen over griffins and men. Writing 
for young people, he does well to bring into strong relief 
Roland and Olivier’s friendship, the brotherhood of kings and 
heroes, and the reverence paid to noble women. Without 
under-valuing the cosmical importance of earthworms, or 
the satisfactions of that intellectual quietism which rejoices 
in its own incapacities of faith and wonder, still we are of 
those who believe that the old reverence for man as the 
viceroy of God and the confession of his supremacy on 
earth which is the key-note of these poems, had much to do in 
securing European progress. The frank simplicity of aim and 
means, the directness of speech, and the ready emotion of the 
heroes, are well expressed in Mr. Gibb’s version of the German 





legends. He lets us see that strength rather than grace is the 
characteristic of our forefathers, and that they had acquired 
the highest physical courage and endurance by desperate 
battle with “nor’-easters” and other Jétuns of the Arctic 
seas. In all these stories there is little or no terror of 
natural forces, except of the Grendel of the marshes. 
Valour is the first and almost instinctive duty, and whatever 
heightens valour is good and desirable, whether it be love for 
good women, or loyalty, or mere adventure for adventure’s sake. 
Fear is, among these heroes, an unknown and almost incredible 
vice, and certainly none of them would have stood by to see a 
child drown, as was said of some Londoners this summer. 
Their respect for valour and strength secured also in them a 
useful reverence for the body, which is the instrument of valour, 
and throughout these stories we can see how rational and con- 
stant was the hcnour given to men and women of approved 
race. 

Mr. Gibb follows a new plan, by explaining his work iu 
a concluding chapter rather than in a preface. He trusts 
to the merit of his tales for their success rather thar 
to his account of them, and, indeed, he says almost too 
little of the large part he has taken in their modern present- 
ment. It might have been better had he placed the fragments 
of the Lay of Gudrun in their natural sequence, from the 
abduction of Wild Hagen by the Griffin to the final prosperity 
of the Irish King’s sorely-tried grand-daughter Gudrun. 
Perhaps he did not wish to make a beginning of his book in 
Ireland, which was Wild Hagen’s country, but whence, just 
now, little good seemstocome. The dim land of the Hegelings 
is a better background for his opening scene, and may have 
seemed better suited to a German epic; but, in the days of Gudrun 
and her poets, the Irish Gael and the Northern tribes had many 
dealings and frequent alliances. Much of the action of the Lay of 
Gudrun takes place in Ireland, and there are so many sources of 
knowledge concerning the manners, the armour, and the art of 
Irishmen living at the date of the poem, that any one at all 
acquainted with Gaelic antiquities can reconstruct the society in 
which Hilda and Gudrun, the singer Horand, the mighty Hagen, 
and the domineering Gerlind had their being. To a certain 
extent, we imagine that the illustrator of the book has used the 
descriptions and patterns of dress and armour which exist 
plentifully in Irish literature and in collections of pre-medizval 
Irish antiquities, but we should have desired a greater accuracy in 
his designs, which would have helped Mr. Gibb’s representation 
of the semi-mythical world of Gudrun. We know pretty well 
howa Greek hero was accoutred ; it would have been interesting to 
show us as accurately as might be how the Northerns looked in 
their battle-dress, or in the softer raiment used in the “ sun cham- 
ber” of the queen. Dress and ornament were, at least in Ireland, 
very elaborate, and were made matters of minute legislation. 
Mr. Gibb need hardly have sought from a German scholar the 
information that there is a town in Ireland called Ballygham, 
when he wishes to identify as Irish, Wild Hagen’s palace of 
Balian. “ Baile,” now generally corrupted into “ bally,” was an 
Irish measure of land, into which the whole country was divided; 
and the word also meant a place of abode, so that the Balian of 
Wild Hagen was simply his residence. 

It is in the story of Beowulf that Mr. Gibb best shows his ex- 
cellent use of Biblical and slightly archaic English. He is evi- 
dently more interested in the beautiful Danish legend than, for 
instance, in the “ Death of Roland” or in ‘ Walter and 
Hildegard,” a fragment of Gothic legend which, though meta- 
morphosed in Latin verse by a monk of St. Gall, carries us back 
to Attila and his Hunnish raids. Truly it would be hard 
to find a lovelier tale of Northern valour and noblest conquest 
and heroic death than this modern version of the old English 
poem which sings of Beowulf. Mr. Gibb seems to us not to 
have been quite as successful in condensing the great French 
geste of Roland, the Roman de Rou of Hastings. The 
familiar Biblicisms which have so good an effect in Gudrun and 
Beowulf hardly suit the sentiments of the French poem. The 
exaggerations of the Jongleurs, carefully pruned as they are 
by Mr. Gibb, do not fit well into his English; and he gives 
us a hint of his want of sympathy with the epic of Roncesvalles 
in his concluding chapter, where he says that Frenchmen find 
in Roland an embodiment of their own character, and when 
he speaks of the hero as a somewhat rash and unreasonable 
“ officer,” who must be “ pronounced foolish,” and indeed de~ 
serving of court-martial severity for not having sooner blown his 
horn to summon aid. 4 propos of Roland’s rashness, why does Mr.. 
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Gibb quote the exploded legend of the‘ Vengeur,’ and reproduce as 
an instance of French courage that marvellous bit of bombast ? 
Why does he not refrain from a short homily on Charlemagne’s 
method of converting the Moors, and on the exclusiveness of 
the “ privileged classes,” or “ Bers,” of the great King ? It is 
plain that Mr. Gibb has hardly appreciated the value of feudal 
ties, as he has done the free fighting of the earlier heroes. But 
whatever Mr. Gibb may think of it, we cannot but hold the 
«Song of Roland” to be well worthy of the enthusiasm of all 
who honour courage, loyalty, and tenderness; and we hope his 
rendering of it may have many readers, whether young or old, 
who will not be ashamed to feel their hearts moved by the tale 
of Roncesvalles, and by the 


* Blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne.” 





TWO BOOKS ABOUT INDIA.* 


Tux majority of books about India are certainly not attractive to 
the general reader. Two causes in particular conspire to this. 
One is the very greatness and, at the same time, the remoteness 
of the country. In spite of Lord Macaulay’s Vssays and some 
other works animated by the same spirit, Englishmen’s ideas 
of India are still, in general, vague. If they think of it at all, 
they think of it in mass; and, unless in the exceptional hands 
of writers like Mr. W. W. Hunter, attempts to deal with details 
are apt to be confusing merely, and to interfere with the 
general impression, without presenting any definite picture with 
such unity as would make it easily realisable or rememberable. 
It is a series of phantasmagoric or, rather, kaleidoscopic views ; 
the one passing suddenly into the other, in part repeating, in 
part reversing, what had gone before. The mass of writing 
which was poured forth on the occasion of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales was surely a good proof of this. Secondly, the 
majority of writers about India attempt too much. Their eyes 
are too keenly on the watch; they wish to include everything; 
and the scene is so shifting and so full of colour that it is almost 
impossible to do this, or to get a good result in making the 
effort. We are often, on reading, forced to think of Voltaire’s 
witty saying, “ Woe to the man who tries to say everything.” 

The two books now before us are very different from each 
other in character, but they are exceptional books, because they 
do not aim at achieving what is impossible, and do well what 
they aim at. Mr. Cust, who is one of the few men who know 
Indian life so familiarly that he may be trusted to discriminate 
between the accidents and the essentials, has hit upon a capital 
idea on which effectively to string his experiences, and at the 
same time to limit himself judiciously. In most instances, he 
takes up a special phase or aspect of Indian life, connects it 
with an incident or a character, and, in fact, makes a kind of 
story of it. Nothing could be happier in idea; scarcely could 
the execution have been more effective. The life of the Euro- 
pean in India is brought close to us, so close that we get, per- 
haps, a better idea even of the natives immediately associated 
with him than we should from many pages of detailed descrip- 
tion, or from figures respecting him. The chapter entitled, “ The 
Box of Indian Letters,” is at once realistic and pathetic, and 
the one element gives effect to the other. The same may be said of 
“ Miriam, the Indian Girl,” the main points in which are ten- 
derly touched, so tenderly, that we do not think there are many 
readers who will not be affected by it. ‘The Indian Village,” 
“The Indian District,” and “An Indian Hero,” are full of infor- 
mation, set in a most effective framework, and the sections on 
“Indian Women” and on “The Great Indian Nation” are 
among the most condensed and efficient that we have read on 
the subject. In a few other sketches Mr. Cust gives his impres- 
sions of some of the more distinguished men with whom at one 
time or other he had the honour of being associated in work in 
India, Mr. George Broadfoot and Lord Lawrence being promin- 
entamongst them. The following passage on the latter, whom 
he names “ The Great Proconsul,” is at once so full of insight 
and loyal deference, that we may be allowed to give an extract 
from it :— 

“ His great strength was his love for the people; he resisted the 
Government of India, if it were attempted to overtax, or pass an un- 
popular law ; he resisted his own subordinates, if they were harsh or 


neglectful ; he resisted the nobles of the Punjab, and, later in life, 
the Talikdars of Oudh, and the indigo-planters of Bengal, if they 
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attempted to oppress the tillers of the soil. 
brother Henry, who erred from noble, mistaken sentiment, and not 
from sordid motives; he would have resisted the Missionaries, if they 
had attempted to depart from the great principles of toleration 
(which in India they never have done), if they had erected their 
places of worship in offensive proximity to some sbrine of local 
sanctity, or if they had waged war aguinst the time-honoured and 


He resisted his own 


innocent family customs of the people. His ideal, which I have 
often heard from his lips, of a country thickly cultivated by a fat, 
contented yeomanry, each man riding his own horse, sitting under 
his own fig-tree, and enjoying his rude family comforts, may not 
have been the ideal of a State in the nineteenth century politically 
free ; but for a people whose destiny it has been for centuries to be 
conquered, domestic comforts and the enjoyment of their own customs, 
their own religion, and their own Janguage, soften the sting of foreign 
domination. ‘An iron hand in the velvet glove, plenty of the rein, 
sparing use of the whip and spur; be accessible to all,’ these were 
his maxims and his practice. If in his morning ride an old Sikh 
would seize the bridle of his horse, or in his evening walk an irre. 
pressible old woman would clasp his legs, he would, indeed, shake 
them off, with a full flow of vituperative vernacular, for such 
approaches are often the cover of the assassin; but he would carefully 
note the name and residence of his assailants, and, to their surprise, 
they would find themselves called for and their cases attended to at 
the earliest opportunity. ‘You have been too hard upon the poor 
Raja,’ were the first words of a letter written to me more than 
thirty years ago, when I was pressing my heel too heavily on one 
of the lineal descendants of the Sun and the Moon in the lower 
Himalaya ranges ; and the words have often recurred to me in after- 
life ; and with all those who love the docile and gentle people of India, 
I perused with gratitude and thankfulness the parting admonition of 
the great Proconsul when he left Calcutta for the last time, ‘Be kind 
to the Natives.’ ” 

As a contrast to much which used to be written by Civilians 
and military men about Missions and Missionary work in India, 
it is refreshing to find Mr. Cust so sympathetic; and his 
sympathy is the more valuable, inasmuch as he is a man of 
large official experience. He writes :— 

“T never see a Missionary, but I seem to wish I were one of them. 

Are they not to be envied whose duties in this world lead them to 
the next, whose zeal in their earthly vocations promotes the work of 
their own salvation? They stand among the heathen as an ensign 
of what each of us values most. The General represents our 
victorious arms, the Governor our triumphs of administration, but 
the Missionary displays our virtues, our patience, our Christian 
charity ; and shall we not be proud of him? I asked myself how is 
it that so few of England’s learned and pious sons select this pro- 
fession ? The vision of one man from Macedonia took St. Paul across 
the Hellespont ; and will no one cross the Indian Ocean for the 
millions, not in vision, but in reality ? Will no young Augustine 
spring up, to repay the debt of the Occident to the Orient, to bring 
back the sun to the East? Had I life to begin again, this would be 
my choice; the glories and profits of other professions are but as 
vanity. We have fought battles, which are scarcely known beyond 
the narrow limit of the echo of the cannon; we have ruled 
over provinces, but our fame is forgotten as soon as we are gone. 
But should we have saved souls, a long line of Christians will carry 
back the legends of their family to our era, and entwine our names 
with the golden thread of general thanksgiving. Who remembers the 
Generals, the Proconsuls, of the time of the Casars? Who remem- 
bers not the Apostles ?” 
“The Virst Invader of India” and “The Great Missionary ” 
do not seem either so successful or so suitable for their place as 
the others, even though that on St. Paul—for he is “ the Great 
Missionary ’—was written for the people of India, and trans- 
lated into several of the vernacular languages. But, notwith- 
standing this, the book forms a most picturesque and even artistic 
record of more than twenty-five years’ life in our far Eastern 
Empire. 

Mrs. Guthrie’s book is more a record of the passing impres- 
sions of a cultivated traveller, who, however, is able to contrast 
and compare, and is apt at setting forth what impresses her. 
Western India has had a greater share of attention from travel- 
lers than the regions further east, but it is astonishing how 
much of freshness and zest Mrs. Guthrie has managed to com- 
municate; and she has not only described well what is more 
external and picturesque, but has done not a little to familiarise 
English readers with Indian customs, and even with the in- 
terior economies of the people. She has the very enviable human 
faculty, too, of making the best of things, a thoroughly cheer- 
ful, open-eyed, and tolerant way with her, the sine qud non for 
a traveller in India, of all places. Mrs. Guthrie is particularly 
apt at a*picture. As a specimen, we may give the following, of 
a scene near Mahar :— 

“In the clear grey of early morning, we looked due west. The 
ramparts commanding this aspect were reared upon the edge of a 
dizzy scarp. The eye was free to travel over the rolling mists 
which, at that hour and season, cover the Lower Konkan and hide 
the sea. A little patience, and the scene was transfigured. In one 
moment the sun flashed out, and its rays drew up the golden vapours, 
out of which imagination created a thousand fantastic forms, that 
glittered upon the seas. The area embraced by even the upper 
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fortifications was very large. In weak places there were double 
lines of wall. In these hill forts, no attempt is made to alter the 
natural distribution of the ground. If there was a spur, there walls 
ran out to guard it; if there was a ravine, they formed a loop, being 
built up or down hill with equal patience. In some nooks the scarlet 
flowers of the pomegranate, or the perfume of the orange blossom, 
told where gardens had been. The foundations of buildings were to 
be traced in every direction. Here was a stone on which feet were 
engraved, there an altar with a basil bush (ocymum basilicum). And 
the old guns that Sivajee had surreptitiously purchased from 
the Portuguese, overthrown and spiked by the English, 
thrust their rusty nozzles out of the ground. Towards one 
remote spot we were attracted by the periodical ringing of a 
bell, and we took a quiet opportunity of finding out what it 
might mean. The bell was suspended in a rade stone chamber, con- 
nected by a cell with a centre platform, from the middle of which 
rose a large brass cobra, half curled up, well worked, and evidently 
old. Around it were four smaller snakes of the same sort, with jars 
set with flowers between them. This worship must have © been 
a relic of the ancient and almost universal adoration once paid 
to the serpent. In another part of the fort stood a Linga, an emblem 
through which vast numbers of Hindoos, or dissenting Hindoos, 
worship. It may seem strange to find objects such as these in this 
little centre of Brahminism. But enlightened Brahmins, though 
they themselves believe in the unity of God, and worship the unseen 
Spirit, think this to be above the comprehension of the unedacated, 
and therefore tolerate the many gods through which the vulgar 
worship. I believe that it is only the very ignorant who adore the 
object itself. Such ignorance, however, was likely enough to be 
found among the poor people who lived with their cattle in the 
thatched cabins of the lower fort.” 





MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW TRAGEDY.* 

To many readers, this tragedy will be all the more weleome— 
as we confess it is to us — because it has been written 
primarily to be acted, and only secondarily to be read. Mr. 
Austin tells us in his preface that “while withholding no 
literary colour it was within his capacity to introduce, the 
author during its composition kept his observation steadily 
fixed upon the stage, and the conception, structure, and march 
of the piece were absolutely subordinated to the purposes of 
scenic representation,” adding that he has “ always thought it 
a subject for regret that the dramatic form should be re- 
sorted to, in the handling of historical subjects at least, 
by those writers who have no intention of consulting the 
necessary exigencies and indispensable limitations of the 
theatre.” This regret we heartily share, though we do 
not think that Mr. Austin’s reasons for it are the strongest 
he might have adduced. He has an almost fanatical 
hatred for the subjective and analytic element in modern 
verse; he is never tired of contrasting it with the objec- 
tive and synthetic work which alone he considers “ manly ;” 
and his main charge against closet drama is that it not only 
leaves writers free to indulge in this objectionable poetry of re- 
flection and analysis, but actually tempts them to forsake for it 
the quick movement of action and incident which is the soul of 
drama. Our objection is one which, we venture to think, goes 
more nearly to the root of the matter. A closet drama may be 
full of fine poetry, or noble thought, or vivid characterisation, 
but as drama, it has no adequate right to exist at all. A written 
tragedy or comedy is like a musical composition ; and just as 
the latter exists for the sake of the audible melody or harmony 
of voice or instrument which will one day be drawn from it, so 
the former exists as a similarly half-developed organism, which 
only attains completeness in the environment of visible scenery, 
costume, and gesture. Could we imagine a musical score insus- 
ceptible of vocal or instrumental rendering, and intended only for 
the mental ear of musical students, such an unsatisfactory per- 
formance would be the exact analogue of a drama so written 
that it can never be seen save in the imagination of a reader. 
Drama is one of the two forms of fiction; and as the work 
which, in a novel, is performed by narration is, in a play, per- 
formed by the action which connects and interprets the various 
passages ’of dialogue, it necessarily follows that an unactable 
drama is little more than a truncated narrative poem, having 
the limitations both of the story that is told and the story that 
is acted, without the compensating advantages of either. 

Mr. Austin is, therefore, to be congratulated on having pro- 
ducel a genuine drama, instead of that hybrid work of art, a 
dramatic poem. Not the less may he also be congratulated on 
having found a subject in a portion of history which needs so 
little manipulation to render it available for stirring and im- 
pressive treatment at the hands of a dramatist. Surveyed 
from a merely a:tistic point of view, there is no historical 
figure be!ter adaptel than the figure of Savonarola to fill 





* Savonarola; a Tragedy. By Alfied Austin. London: Macmilian and Co. 





the central place in some great tragedy; and the story of his 
changeful day, with its dawn of conflict, its noon of triumph, 
and its night of catastrophe, is cast in a true tragical mould, 
and is instinct with the living spirit of the art which purifies 
by pity and by fear. Then, too, the figure of the great Prior 
of San Marco has a surrounding and background which enable 
a dramatist to exhibit it in that variety of action and passion 
which is essential both to dramatic movement and to vitally 
realisable portraiture. Now he stands by the death-bed of the 
great Lorenzo, sternly refusing shrift to the ruler who will not 
restore the liberties he has stolen; now he confronts the nerve- 
less French King, with prophetic exhortation and warning ; 
now, on the steps of the Duomo, in the day of exaltation, he 
speaks of great and glad things coming in the near future to 
Florence ; now, in the day of his abasement, beneath the gallows 
and beside the stake, he has still boldness to defy his judges, 
and to declare that in the Church triumphant, whither he is 
going, their mandates and excommunications have no power. 
Behind him rise the towers, the houses, the churches, and the 
palaces of the fairest of Italian cities, whose streets are filled 
with sombre monks, and splendid cavaliers, and masquers in the 
gay motley of carnival; the Signory move through’ them in 
solemn state, grave Frateschi march past sword in hand, mock- 
ing roisterers fill the air with their shouts of detiance, and then 
come troops of white-robed children, calling in childish voices, 
“ Bring out your vanities!’ and carrying off their spoil to the 
destruction of the great burning. 

Such a figure and such accessories provide material for a 
great tragedy, but Mr. Austin’s drama, though in parts beauti- 
ful and throughout interesting, certainly lacks the cachet of 
greatness. No one, we should imagine, will be less surprised at 
this verdict than Mr. Austin himself, for not only does he in 
his preface speak of his work with evidently sincere modesty, 
but he has elsewhere declared this to be an age in which the pro- 
duction of great poetry is impossible, and he can hardly be 
supposed te regard his poetic product as a practical refuta- 
tion of his prose paradox. Still, though Savonarola is not a 
great tragedy, it has obvious merits, which no candid eritic can 
possibly overlook. It has, in the first place, those needful 
qualities of dramatic art which the author had in hs mind, when 
he declared that he had during its composition “ kept his obser- 
vation steadily fixed upon the stage.” Having formed a rough 
estimate of its acting-length by reading a few pages aloud, and 
noting the time occupied, our conclusion is that a somewhat ex- 
tensive cutting-down will be a necessary preliminary to repre- 
sentation ; but in all other respects it seems to us that the play, 
as it stands here, is admirably adapted to stage requirements, 
and, if mounted and performed in anything like an adequate 
manner, can hardly fail to achieve fair, probably considerable, 
success as an acting drama. If the principal characters have not 
the splendid vitality of the men and women who move through 
the pages of some of our greater dramatists, it may be said of 
of all but one of them, that they do live with other than a mere 
galvanic life, and are rendered vitally distinct without recourse 
to any tricks of mechanical accentuation. The composition, like 
that of Shakespeare’s earlier plays, is characterised by symmetry 
rather than by proportion, and, therefore, lacks the apparent in- 
evitableness of the highest and most enduring dramatic work ; 
but even this has its advantages, for a symmetrical arrangement 
is always relished by the ordinary playgoer, as the easiest to 
follow and comprehend. The movement of the drama is con- 
stant, clear, and coherent; it never drags and never becomes 
confused, but carries the reader, and will, if acted, carry the 
spectator, steadily along to the great martyrdom which forms 
its climax. 

These are great virtues, and they have, moreover, the advan- 
tage of being very obvious virtues. The defects are, we think, 
equally great, but all save one of them are decidedly less 
obvious, or, at any rate, will be less obvious, should the drama 
ever be represented. The exception to which we refer is the 
weakness of the principal situations, a weakness which is all 
the more noteworthy because of the pervading vigour of the 
play. Nothing could be better than the treatment of some of 
the minor episodes, but when a point is reached when we 
naturally expect Mr. Austin to exhibit an accession of strength, 
we are surprised to find that even his wonted strength forsakes 
him. Most men are stimulated by a great opportunity, but 
some are depressed, and we remember few instances in which 
the boundary-line between a writer's possibilities and his im- 
possibilities has been drawn across his work as distinctly as it 
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is drawn in the pages of Savonarola. The conclusion of the 
colloquy between Lorenzo and the Prior is tame, the expulsion 
of Piero de’ Medici is tameness tempered by bustle, the meeting 
‘of Savonarola and the King of France falls sadly short of the 
vigour which is clearly striven after, and the scene of the execu- 
tion, which might have been, and ought to have been, the most 
powerful and moving in the drama, is the most utterly weak and 
ineffective, closing with a brief dialogue between Cei and 
Soderini, the limp flabbiness of which has seldom been reached 
‘by an author of equal power. 

In Mr. Austin’s conception of character he also fails just where 
it is most needful that he should succeed. Of all his person- 
ages, Savonarola is the one who is made least vital and realisable. 
We get a much more distinct and rememberable impression 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici from the two scenes in which only he 
appears, than of the great Prior of San Marco from the whole 
of the five acts of the tragedy ; and, indeed, we doubt whether, 
with those who are unacquainted with his history, a consistent 
impression of any kind will be left. From a parallel drawn in 
the preface —which we may say, in passing, is not in particularly 
good-taste—we are inclined to doubt whether Mr. Austin has 
quite made up his mind concerning Savonarola, and he will 
certainly do little to make up the minds of others. It is pro- 
kably the consciousness of this want of definiteness in his con- 
ception, quite as much as any shrinking from presumption, 
which has induced Mr. Austin to refrain almost entirely from 
lending thoughts or words to Savonarola, and to fall back upon 
his recorded utterances for the requirements of the drama. 
There are cases in which such a course would certainly be the 
best to take, but we are inclined to think that this is not one of 
them. The result, at any rate, is not satisfactory. Few of these 
actual utterances are homogeneous with their surroundings ; 
they do not amalgamate with the rest of the drama; and, in- 
deed, we can honestly pay Mr. Austin the compliment of saying 
that Savonarola’s speech is never more spontaneous and indi- 
vidual than in those occasional utterances which the dramatist 
* presumes” to lend him. If it be a note of genius to be more 
at home in creation than in adaptation, genius is indisputably 
displayed by Mr. Austin; for even his blank verse becomes 
more wooden when he translates than it is when he invents. 
He is at his best in the few love-passages which relieve the 
strain of the excited political and religious passion, and which 
are exceedingly delicate and tender ; while the bright daintiness 
of the Carnival song, in the first act, makes us wish that Mr. 
Austin had been less sparing of his lyrical vein. The only 
further remark that needs to be made is an expression of dis- 
appointment that in his less elevated, and particularly in his 
humorous passages, the dramatist has not followed the admir- 
able example of Shakespeare, by dropping verse for prose. The 
gossip of a loitering crowd and the clumsy jocularities of comic 
artizans, are best rendered in another vehicle than that which 
befits the courtly discourse of Lorenzo, and the passionate pro- 
phecies of Savonarola. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—~ oo 

Aunt Judy’s Volume for 1881; and’ Aunt Judy’s New Series, First 
Number.—It is a year since we noticed Aunt Judy. Her Christmas 
volume is before us; not a Christmas volume in the modern sense of 
a “Christmas Number,” because it is merely the monthly numbers, 
for the past year, collected and bound. Aunt Judy is a good, old- 
fashioned lady, who does not give in to ephemeral literature, but saves 
ap her valuable periodicals, and has them prettily bound, at Christmas, 
for her young friends. The volume before us is as full of interesting 
stories, instructive papers, useful information, and beantiful illustra- 
tions, as usual. The leading story of the year is “ Hector,’”’ by Flora 
L. Shaw ; one of striking originality, and containing sketches of two 
very lovable children; but the little boy is much too wise for his 
years, and enters, quite precociously, into the feelings of the lovers ; 
and while seeing, so very clearly, the more subtle duties of a grown 
man, overlooks, quite marvellously, the self-evident duty of child- 
ren—obedience to those set immediately over them. The idea of 
lending a love-story, in which children are the agents, with 
‘the account of child-life in the country is original, but it has 
been impossible to make it natural. The philosophy, too, 
is more than questionable. Grandmére’s teaching that the good 
are always happy is very false, in the sense in which a child, or 
indeed any one, understands earthly happiness; and again, that the 
lesson of the woods is that of respect for the life and happiness of 
thers, is very doubtful. Might we not say, with more apparent 





truthfulness, that the lesson they taught was one solely of self-con- 
sideration ? Does not the whole animal creation prey upon itself—the 
life of the individual or its offspring being its sole object? The high 
estimate of the soldiery, again, is amusingly above the truth. The 
story is, in fact, a very picturesque and very original, but very 
faulty one. The scenes in the forest are delightful, and the incidents 
sufficiently exciting, after the opening chapters which drag. The 
latter ones, on the other hand, are too hasty, leaving many points 
uncleared up. Miss Kingsley’s descriptions of the Far West are very 
graphic. The natural-history papers, too, are good, notably one in 
the March number, on “‘ Bird Nurseries.” Mr. Gatty’s songs are often 
amusing—the one called “ He, She, It,’”’ especially ; we wish it had 
been longer, and revealed the future fate of little “It.” The philan- 
thropic papers, by Mr. Hope, are as useful as they are interesting. 
Mrs. Ewing’s verses, called “Blue and Red,” are very comic and 
spirited, defiant as they are of ordinary rhythm. But we heartily 
wish that the instructive papers were a less intrusive feature. The 
eight ‘‘ Letters on Penmanship ”’ have simply bored us to death, nor 
can we honestly say that we believe they will do any good. We 
hailed, therefore, with pleasure, the announcement of a new series of 
Aunt Judy, the first number of which is now before us. The very cover 
is a promise of more lightness and brightness and humour. Instead 
of a few outlined faces on a cold, grey-green ground, we have a 
happy family tennis-party—drawn by Caldecott—on a warm-toned 
yellow ground, stunding under the trees on a lawn, and round an old 
lady, the personification of kindness and intelligence. The postman is 
retreating, having just left this very number of this very magazine. 
David Bogue is the publisher, and the list of promised contributors 
contains names that are a guarantee in themselves,—some of old 
friends to Aunt Judy, like Mrs. Ewing, Miss Peard, Mrs. Gatty, and 
others; and some new ones, amongst which we notice especially that 
of Mrs. Molesworth, so well known as a writer for children. This 
first number contains an admirable and complete story by Mrs. 
Ewing—cheerfal, interesting, and high-toned, as usual ; and illustrated 
by a capital coloured picture by Caldecott—and the beginning of a 
promising one by the author of “ Hector.” Then follows a most in- 
teresting and well-written sketch of Charles and Mary Lamb’s lives, 
which, nevertheless, should not have been given to young people. It 
is a most distressing subject, and exposes facts which, until quite re- 
cently, have been concealed altogether from the public, and which are 
certainly most undesirable mental food for sensitive and impression- 
able young people. Such papers as Mr. Gatty’s on “ Bulbs”’ are 
prompted by thoughtful kindness, and are very useful; but we confess 
we cannot say as much for four pages on so insignificant a subject 
as “Japanese Netsukés.” As in the .old series, Aunt Judy de- 
votes much space to valuable information on the Ormond-Street 
Children’s Hospital, and stimulates public feeling in favour of the 
good work, by interesting details of some of the poor little sufferers. 
It appears that there is a society—formed for providing material, and 
making it up into garments for the sick and convalescent children,— 
started in May last, and already numbering 289 members. Before 
we part with Aunt Judy and her new series, let us ask two things of 
the contributors to its pages. The first is, that they will keep up the 
character of English literature, and write classical and careful English, 
for the style is liable to a great falling-off in these days of universal 
authorship, when there is a consequent tendency to uphold the “ elas- 
ticity,” as it is called, of the language. Aunt Judy’s writers are not 
at all above criticism in this respect. Our second suggestion is that 
they will not be too patronising to their young readers. We notice 
this manner frequently; such little remarks as the following are 
common,—“ All of whose works you will read for yourself, some 
day.” The insinuation of present ignorance, and the preaching of 
future duties, do not cheer the spirit of the young reader. 

Julian Karslake’s Secret. By Mrs. John H. Needell. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Julian Karslake’s Secret is a book that promises more than 
it performs. The first volume is the best, and the last is the worst. 
The opening incidents have a freshness which is not sustained as the 
story goes on, and the plot, that interests in the beginning, ends with 
becoming improbable and stagey. The main fault of the book, how- 
ever, is that the author is unequal to the task she has set herself. 
She is too ambitious for her present powers. If tragedy is at- 
tempted—and although the story ends well, it is tragic in much of 
its purport—there must be some corresponding power of depicting 
it, to make it anything but a failure. To work out such a plot 
as that of Julian Karslake’s Secret requires time and thought, and 
while an impression of hurry is left by the second and third volumes, 
the thought given is evidently not of the quality that is required to 
conceive and carry out characters of the type chosen by Mrs. 
Needell. Characters in fiction can only speak to the reader through 
the author. It is no blame to Mrs. Needell, if she does not attain to 
the heroic height ; but it is advisable, especially in first or early 
work, to aim below rather than above the powers of production. 
The story is written with sufficient vigour to make it very readable, 
and if a lower flight is taken, another attempt will probably be far 
more successful. In this case, we should suggest pruning the style 
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‘of a certain suspicion of vulgarity, which the story itself is far from 


possessing. 

Text-book of Systematic Mineralogy. By Hilary Bauerman. 
{Longmans.)—This volume gives, in ten chapters, a detailed account 
of the forms of crystals and of the several crystallographic systems. 
The optical and other physical properties of minerals are discussed, in 
chapters x. to xiv. ; then follow two chapters on the chemical com- 
position of minerals, and on the relations between their form and 
their composition; and finally, the volume closes with some observa- 
tions on the association and distribution of minerals. A second 
yolume, treating of mineral species, is promised. There is, doubtless, 
very much to be commended in this text-book, yet we cannot express 
complete satisfaction with the treatmert of some of the mathe- 
matical and physical problems discussed therein. Here the dis- 
cussion of the reasons for our judgment could not be appro- 
priately or adequately unfolded, but we may venture to cite a 
few instances of obvious mistakes, which impair the value of those 
later chapters of the volume which need no mathematical knowledge 
for their apprekension. Mr. Bauerman gives (p. 217) an incorrect 
method for the preparation of Sonstadt’s solution, for separating 
minerals; the specific gravity he assigns to the strongest and heaviest 
form of this liquid is much below the truth, and he invariably spells 
the inventor’s name wrongly. On page 285, the improved form of 
Haidinger’s dichroiscope, which has now almost completely displaced 
the old and more complex instrument, is not mentioned. And in 
the last chapter in the volume we find a number of heterogeneous 
subjects treated somewhat irregularly, under the heading ‘‘ Association 
and Distribution of Minerals.” Indeed, this chapter begins with 
gome remarks on the alteration of minerals and on pseudo-morphism, 
subjects which demanded a separate discussion. But there is a more 
serious defect than mere disorder in this chapter. We find, for 
example, that such an affection of mineral species as efflorescence is 
attributed solely to dryness of the air, the other important causes 
of this change, which are to be found in increased temperature or 
lowered barometric pressure, being ignored. 

Portry.— Fancy and other Rhymes. By John Sibree, M.A. 
(Triibner.)— Mr. Sibree’s “rhymes,” as he modestly calls his 
poetical efforts, if they can scarcely hope to live (and the “sur- 
vival of the fittest” is a law that acts very sternly in the domain 
of poetry), yet deserve a word of praise. They show culture and 
reading, and at least one poetical gift, an adventurous fancy. But 
his verse wants form. He has failed to observe that really great 
masters of the art never mixed their rhythms as it seems 
to be his constant delight to mix them. Love’s Weakness 
is Love’s Tragedy. By Alfred Starkey. (Reeves and Turner.) 
—Mr. Starkey tells partly in the narrative, partly in the 
dramatic form, a painful story, the character of which is ex- 
pressed by the title of his volume. He tells it with vigour, forming 
‘his style, with no common success, after a well-known model, 
and writing verse which, though now and then it halts, is 
‘commonly good. Only Mr. Starkey must not be content to 
imitate. The character of Charles, with his facile, passionate 
nature, is skilfully drawn, but the story would be more impressive if 
the writer had chosen the narrative form, for that of the drama is 
very difficult to manage; and here he has scarcely achieved a 
success.—Songs of Passion and Pain. By Ernest Wilding. 
(Newman.)—Mr. Wilding gives us “In the Death Garden,” where 
we find such lines as,— 


** From inactivity have shrank 
Their bones ; their hair grows stiff and lank ; 
Their ears, filled with dust, hear no more 
Life’s waves roll in upon our shore.” 


{is it pedantic criticism to say that “shrunk,” not “shrank,” is the 
past participle of “shrink’’?) and “A Study in White and Blood,” 
where we read,— 


** In days when your body shall d’e, 
When those charms that make men most mad 
Shall pallid and putrefied lie, 
Will devils feel merry or sad?” 
and an “Improvision in White and Gold,” where we have,— 
* Deep in your great green eyes, 
I wot it woke full soon, 
Vast wealth of passion lies 
That makes the quick blood swoon, 
And sick from all desire 
From very pain, 
That scathes like living fire, 
Like blood-red rain.”’ 


We might think this burlesque, but for an undoubtedly serious 
invocation, “To Algernon Charles Swinburne,” which shows what 
model Mr. Wilding seeks to follow. But let him read one of Mr: 
Swinburne’s lyrics—say, one of the choral odes in “ Atalanta in 
Calydon ”—and then his own verse, and if he has an ear (which we are 
inclined to doubt), he will see that he has much to learn, even in the 
mechanism of his art. Let him acquire this, and perhaps he will rise, 
for discipline is always wholesome, to something better than the 
ghastly sensuousness which is the chief characteristic of these 
Songs of Passion and Pain.—We cannot encourage the author of 
The Deluge, @ Poem, Books I.-IV. (Elliot Stock), to give to the 








public the whole poem of which we have here, he tells us, the 
“Introduction.”’ Let him read againa certain passage of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” (v. 153-208), beginning with, — 

“* These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good,’”’ 
and then ask himself, as dispassionately as he can, whether man- 
kind will endure verse of this kind,— 


**O Universal Lord! O Source of Life 
And substance! our existence springs from Thee! 
Thou fillest the illimitable Space, 
And all Eternity! Eternity ! 
As the wide space, incomprehensible, 
Except to Thy infinitude of thought! ” 
He has taken so much pains with his work, which is creditably correct 
in construction and form, that we regret the choice of a quite im- 
possible theme.——Lyrics and Ballads, by Zeta (Provost).—Dialogue 
of this kind,— 
** Agnes.—Thy manly form I love to see ; 
Thy words delight my ear. 
Chavles.—And when dear Agnes I behold, 
An angel’s standing near,— 


is doubtless very interesting to the parties, but it is not attractive to 
areader. It is just a little tame. ‘ Zeta” introduces us to a whole 
train of beauties, and expresses the most admirable sentiments about 
them. We wish that virtue and contentment were likely to be more 
effectively recommended to the thoughtless than they are likely to be 
by such verses as these :— 


** She may be poor, if worldly wealth 

Is what you mostly prize ; 

H+ r beauty and her love is more 
Than riches in mine eye:. 

Shou!d other charms have died away, 
Say not she will be poor ; 

She has the charms of mind, which will 
The touch of time endure.” 


“She is going to be my bride,” continues “Zeta;’’ though he has 
been “ married for many a year”’ to “ Bessie ;” and makes remarks 
to “ Annie’’ on the loss of her personal charms which would not be 
a little out of place, except from the lips of a husband. Poets are 
privileged to address a multitude of loves, but they generally avoid 
these distinct references to matrimony. The reader has had sufficient 
opportunity of estimating “ Zeta’s” poetical capacity.——The Vale 
of Hermanli, and other Poems, By “Erro.” (Newman.)—“ Frro”’ 
thinks so justly about many things, but has made so deplorable a 
mistake in putting his thought into verse, that we shall but show our 
good-will by saying nothing further about his volume. Days of 
the Scottish Worthies, and other Poems, by J. P. Wellwood (Alexander 
Gardner, Paisley), is another well-intentioned volume, to which it is 
impossible to give any literary commendation. Surely Scotch or 
any other worthies are better honoured by silence than by such lines 
as these, which tell us that Patrick Hamilton was 


“* Nephew to Duke of Albany,— 
Nephew to Arran’s Earl high.” 


Mr. Wellwood attempts to paraphrase the Song of Solomon, but is 
not more successfal here than in his other efforts. 





New Epitions, Erc.—We have received the following :—The 
Mystery of Miracles, by J. W. Reynolds, M.A.; Heidenhain’s Animal 
Magnetism, translated by L. C. Wooldridge, with a Preface by G. J. 
Romanes, (Kegan Paul and Co.)—On Certainty in Religion, by E. 
White (E. Stock).—Songs of Rest, edited by W. R. Nicoll, M.A. 
(Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh.)—Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes, by the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A. (Longmans.)—History of 
the Christian Religion, to the Year 200, by C. B. Waite, A.M. (Waite 
and Co., Chicago.)-—-On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, by A. R. 
Wallace, (Triibner and Co.) —The Church and the Puritans, by the Rev. 
D. Mountfield, M.A. (Clark and Co.)—Protestant Orders (Burns and 
Oates).—Thoughts on Private Devotion, by J. Sheppard ; edited, with 
Biographical Sketch, by the Rev. T. G. Rooke, B.A. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by G. O. Trevelyan, 
M.P. (Longmans.)—The English Language, its Grammar and History, 
by the Rev. H. Lewis, B.A. (Stanford.)—English Grammar and 
Composition, by J. H. Smith, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Trinity College 
(London) Calendar for 1881-2.—The Ocean as a Health Resort, with a 
chart showing the ocean routes, and illustrating the physical geography 
of the sea, by Dr. W. S. Wilson (J. and A. Churchill).—Fry’s Guide 
to the London Charities (Bogue).—Economy, by J. Platt, (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—Hogan, V.P., and The Hon. Miss Ferrard, (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—The Pickwick Papers (Ward and Lock).—Goody 
Two-Shoes, a fac-simile of the edition of 1766, with an Introduction 
by C. Welsh (Griffith and Farran)—an admirable reproduction of 
one of the favourites of our great-grandfathers’ childhood. 


From Messrs. Ward and Lock we have received The Second Wife, 
by Miss E. Marlitt (‘Favourite Authors” series); Dr. Wortle’s 
School, by A. Trollope; Social Sinners, by Hawley Smart; and The 
Tragic Comedians, by George Meredith (‘‘ Select Authors”’ series). 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






——@——_ 
Ablett (W. H.), Market-garden Husbandry, er 8vo............ (Chapman & Hall) 5,0 
Anderson (J.), Scotland in Early Christian Times, Vol. 2, 8vo......... (Douglas) 12,0 
Binks (G. L.), Glory: a Wiltshire Story, cr 8v0 .............0004 (Simpkin & Co.) 2,6 
Birch (J.), Concrete Building. &., cr SvO ......e00.ccceeseseeeeeneeeees se..+...(Pettit) 2/0 
Boden (J.), Little Toddle’s Story-book, imperial square ... (Isbister) 2/0 
Britten (J.), European Ferns, illustrated, 4t0..........c0ccesceeeeees (Cassell & Co.) 21/0 
Browne (?.), A Year’s Cookery, 3rd edition, cr 8vo .............. Cassell & Co.) 3,6 


Barn (R. 8.), Directory for the Impr ovement of Landed Property(Paterson) 63 0 
Campello (Count), An Antobiography, Cr 8V0.............cccceseesseeeeeeees (Hodder) 36 
Caravan Route between Egypt and Syria (The), 8vo . .(Chatto & Windus) 76 
Caxton (W.), Biography and Typography, by W. Blades, new ed....(Triibner) 5/0 












Chisholm (G. G.), The Two Hemispheres, 8V0 .........:ssceeeeeseeceeeeeees (Blackie) 16/0 
Collins (C. A.), Bar Sinister, new edition, !2mo. (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Dictionary of Cookery, new edition, roy B¥O.c0000 «--(Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Dykes (J. O0.), Manifesto of the King, &C., Cr SVO....ceccescseeeserssesceee «.(Nisbet) 6/0 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 13, 9th edition, 4to. seesseseee( Black) 30/0 
Fawcett (E.), A Gentleman of Leisure, 12mo ... 8 ‘Low & Co, ) 36 
Forbes (A. K. H.), Jim's Treasure, cr 8V0 .............6..cseecseeeesseceeees (Oliphant) 2/0 


Forrester (M. F.), My Lord and My Lady, 3 
Gomm (Sir W. M.), Letters and Journals, 8vo 
Gould (S. B.), The Village Pulpit, Vol. 2, er 8vo...... 
Grant (L.), Old and New Edinburgh, 4to ......... 3 
Greg (W. R.), Miscellaneous Essays, er Svo 
or (M.), The History of France, Vol. 1, new ed., 
Hardy (D. he Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice, new edition, 12mo . 
Hart (G.), Violin and its Mn<ie, 8r0 ... @ 
Havergal (F. R.), Swi-s Letters and Alpi ne Poems, er 8yo . 
Hawthorn (J. R. H.), Pioneer of a Family, cr 8vo ............ 
Tilustrated British Bal ads (Tho), 2 vols. 4to...... 
Latchmore (J.), How the French took Algiers, cr 8v0 . 
Letts’ Popular "Atlas, 1 vol. wf MR -shskuinieuvevoneseanevaiandecle 
Letts’ Popular Atlas, Vol. 2, folio, 
McC irthy (J.), The Comet « ce a Seas on, 3 vols. “or  8v0.. te 
Mackenzie (R.), America: a History, eee 
Macleod (A.), Fir < xt-book of Elocution, cr 8v0.... 


.. (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
eae (J. Murray) 12 0 
..(Skeffingt.»n) 5/0 
.(Cassell & Co.) 9/0 
shpccaicn'osuiaron cad mmncaeeapeneee (Triibner) 7/6 
roy 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 10/6 
conncaie atto & Windus) 2/0 
ey ...(Dulana) 16 0 
= "(Nisbet ) 50 
nee (Hodder) 5/0 
-.. (Cassell & Co.) 21,0 
(Oliphant) 20 
(Letts & Sons) 21/0 
(Letts & Sons) 10/6 
(Chatto & Windus) 316 
.....(Nelson) 7/6 
‘(Simpkin &Co) 20 













McClintock (F. ), Voyage of the ‘ Fox" (The), 5th ed, “er 8v0 ...(J. Murray) 7,6 
Madge and Her * riends, or Living unto Others, er 8vo......... (Cassell & Co.) 20 
Marhitt (E.), Fighting with F AUMUND: seisioivavnaceacnors .... (Remington) 106 
Marlitt (E.), The Second W fe, new edition, 12mo.. ....(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Mateanx th ai: ). The Wonderland of Work, 4to (Cassell & Co.) 7/6 


Matthews (J. B.), F rench Dramatists of the Nine = nth Centur ry (Remington) 7/6 
Morley (ff.), Oberon’s Horn, &c., new edition, cr 8V0............... (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 











Mulock (Miss), Children’s Poctry, BIND cacassccaaaenies (Macmillan) 46 
Paull (M. A.), Willie’s Choice, &6., Or BVO ........cc.cscccrrorsssescersvernsecnses (Nelson) 16 
Payn (J.), At Her Mercy, new ed tion, 12mo.. ...... (Chatto & Windus) 20 
Perry (G. G.), History of the English Chureh, q Period, er 8vo (J. Murray) 7/6 
Pitman nt R.), Mission Li'e in Greece, &e. ee 8vo TAURINE NS. (Cassell & Co.) 5.0 
Plato, Thestetus, translated by B. H. Kennedy .... .. (Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Read (T. B.), Brushw ood, illustrated, imp sq......... .... (Chatto & Wiudus) 6/0 
Redford (C.), Little Folks’ Sunday Book, cr 8v0...............00000 (Cassell & Co.) 0 
Roberts (D.), .(C 0 


Holy Land, Illustrated, D: vision I., folio .. 
Robson (W.), The River Sin; ge 12:0 pikakanesebucan es ‘i 
Ryan (C.), Convalescent Cookery, 12ino. 





‘ ..(Bemrose) 
“(Chatto & Windus) 





7 
6 
2) 
sell & Co.) 18 
i 
2 
5. 











Sense and Lang rhter, a Story book, Ato.. .(Isbister) 0 
Shaw (V.), Book of the Dog, 4to ..........ccccc.ceeseees lassell & Co.) 35.0 
Shearer (D.), Juvenile Wit and Humour, er 8vo. (Oliphant) 2/0 
Sidney (M.), Five Little Peppers, &c., er 8vo . (Hodder) 50 
Smith (A.), Dreamthor p, Essays, new pel c .(Isbister) 36 
Sparkes (A. L.), Inductive Algebr: IE nkick seicaksnenostbnensens (Stewart) 3.6 







Stables (G.), W ild Adventures 
Story of a Sin, 3 vols. er 8vo 
Stretton (H.), Cobwebs and C 
Tanner (H.), Science of Ag 
Thirty Years, beng Poems 
Traill (H. D.), TI 


in Wild Places royal 8vo.........(Cassell & Co.) 5,0 
‘ ..(Chapman & 1% 

(R T.S.) 
...(Macmillan) 
...(Maemillan) 
.(Maemillan) 3/6 


bles, er 8vo 
niture, 12mo ........... 
ew and Old, new ed., er 8v 
glish Citizen, er 8vo 












Waddington (8.), English Sonnets, by Poets of the Past, ‘mo ...... (Bell) 46 
Walford (L. B.), Dick Netherby, cr 8V0...........:.cscceccecseseeseeees (W Blac kwood) 7/6 
Waugh (B.), Sunday Evenings with My Children, 4to I-bister) 66 
Wilson (C. H.), Life of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 2nd el., “8v0 Wee Murray) 16/0 
Wilson (F. R ), Practical Guide to Inspectors, er 8vo... . (Knight & Son) 4/6 
Xenophon’ s Anabas , with Notes by A. Pretor, 2 v« ‘amb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Yonge (C. D.), Constitutional History of England, ee (M. Ward & Co.) 12/0 
Yonge (C. D.), Seven Heroines of Chris tendom, Mee onset swhein) 36 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvtsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






ID ii ncanvarcecnncsaconrecadsoccnaee’ £10 10 : Narrow Column.. 
Half-Page.. 5 5 Half-Column ..... 
Quarter-Page .. 212 Quarter-Column 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per lis for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Includi stage to any Part of the United yearly. 
“Toe .. ee . es A 8 -@....c0 BudO FD 
Including stage to any of t e Austr asian 
Galsaien, tage to & France, Germany, ae AE wets 015 8......0 : 8 
Including postage to India, China, &. ... cn ee Baca 016 3......0 2 








LIBERTY'S ART FABRICS (Regd.), 
IN ASTHETIC COLOURS AND EASTERN DESIGNS, 
FOR 
FURNITURE CHINTZ, DRESS MATERIALS, &c. 
IN COTTON, WOOL, OR SILK. 

Prices from 1/- per yard. Patterns post free. 


LIBERTY AND CO., "ASTPEN sAltts UQRRS 
JAPANESE | eins mae" From Ye pet ~~ SCREENS. 
LEATHE 
PAPERS. 


Poisonous, mineral, or 
found in 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


which, for 80 years, has been considered the best and 
safest preparation for the hair, and is always to be found 
in the nurseries of Royalty and the aristocracy of the 


ld, 
we" ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


is the purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
and contains no mineral, acid, or gritty substances. 
_ Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ articles. 





WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


| 
|\C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 











spirituous ingredients are to be 


NO 


LEAD, 





APOLLINARIS. 





| TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 





Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


| 
|The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 





eS The ce st Nat wal dpe vent Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—P. rofessor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors Vv. LIEBIG, VIR- 
Pogue AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
&c , &e. 
| The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Minera] Water Dealers, at 1s 6a 
and 28 per bottle. 


HUNYADI 





JANOS, 





Wo ‘CAMBRIDG E and 1 PUBLIC- SCHOOL MEN, with 
considerable experience in Tuition, Scholars and Prizemen of their College, 
one a Graduate, in high Classical Honours (1881), the other a Student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, reading for Double Honours (will graduate in 1832), will be glad to READ in 
LONDON, during the Christmas Vacation, with Pupils for the Public Schools, 
Universities (Matriculation, Scholarships, or Pass Degrees), London University 
Degrees, Army, Civil Servce, &., Good re“erences. An early application is 
desired.—Address, “TUTOR,” Union Society, Cambridge. 
Cambridge, November, 1881, 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Yorks. 
—WANTED, in JANUARY, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, one to 
teach Advanced Geography (physical and political), and Botany; and one to 
teach General English Subjects and Neeilework.—Applications, stating age 
= ~ pelataies and testimonials, to ba sent to the HEAD MISTRESS, at the 
Schoo 

















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, a Chief Justice of England, 
C.L. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq , Q- CG, 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq,, Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


LIBRARIES. 


‘A BASIL PLANT. By Ethel Coxon, 


Author of ‘“ Monsieur Love,” &c. 2 vols, crown 
8v0. 


| 

| EDITH: a Tale of the Present Day. 

| By Lady HERBERT, Author of ‘‘A Search after 
Sunshine,” &e, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 103 6d. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ROBT. ROBERTS & Co. ’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


12 lb, AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


QUEEN 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


SECOND EDITION of COURT 
NETHERLEIGH. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “* East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


| KITH and KIN. By Miss Fothergill, 
Author of “The First Violin,” &. In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


|The TURN of the TIDE. By Lady 


Marearer Masenpie, Author of ‘ Fascination,”’ 
&e, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


| 

| 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





RE-ISSUE of 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


This most valuable History, which was published 
originally in eight super-royal 8vo volumes at £1 4s 
each, or £9 12s complete, will now be re-issued in 
Monthly Volumes, commencing November 10th, 1881, 
at 103 6d each volume. Vol. I., containing all the 
original mattar and the original Illustrations, 63 in 
number, after Drawings by the celebrated painter, A. 
De Neuville, is now ready. 


The MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729- 
1847. From Lettersand Journals. By SeBasTIAN 
Hensext, With 8 Portraits, drawn by Wilhelm 
Hensel. Translated by Cart KLinaemMann and 
an American Collaborator. With a Notice by 
GeorcEe Grove, D.C.L. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 
30s. [ Ready. 


MEMOIRS of COUNT MIOT de 
MELITO, Minister, Ambassador, Councillor of 
State, and Member of the Institute of France, 
between the Years 1788 and 1815. Edited by 
General FLe1scumany. From the French by Mrs. 
CasueL Horry and Mr. Joun Lituie. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 36s. (Ready. 


The GREAT MUSICIANS. The New 


Volume in this Series is PURCELL. By W. H., 


Small! post 8yvo, cloth extra, 33. 


their 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
[Ready. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE. 
By E. Viouuett-Le-Doc. Translated by BENJAMIN 
BuckNALL, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 
200 Wood Engravings, super-royal 8vo, leather 
back, gilt top, with complete Index, 2 vols., £3 3s. 

[ Ready, 


WAR, WAVES, and WANDERINGS, 
including a Cruise in the ‘ Lancashire Witch.’ By 
F. Francis. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 
(Ready. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in OLD 
SOUTH WALES. By Wirt Sikes. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
18s, : [ Ready. 


NORSK, LAPP, andFINN. By Frank 
Vincent, Jun., Author of “The Land of the 
White Elephant,” ‘‘ Through and Through the 
Tropics,” &c, 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 
Map, 12:. { Ready. 


The NATURE and FUNCTIONS of 
ART; and more especially of Architecture. By 
LeopoLp Erpuitz. Medium 8yo, cloth, 21s. 

[ Ready. 
Vol. VI., 4to, in cloth extra, gilt, 25s. 

MEN of MARK: a Gallery of Contem- 
porary Portraits. Permanent Cabinet Photo- 
graphs, by Lock and Whitfield, taken from Life 
for this Work only. With brief Biographical 
Notices by Trompson Cooper, F.S.A, 


CUMMINGS. 


Her MAJESTY’S PRISONS: 


Effects and Defects. 


NEW BOY’S BOOKS. 
By JULES VERNE.—The GIANT 
RAFT; or, Eight Hundred Leagues on the River 


Amazon, Numerous very characteristic aud 
graphic Illustrations. Sauare Syo, cloth extra, 
7s 6d. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN.—OFF to 
the WILDS: a Story for Boys. Most richly and 
profusely Illustrated. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
73 6d. [ Ready. 


The BOY’S MABINOGION: being 
the Original Welsh Legends of King Arthur. 
Edited for Boys, with an Introduction by SipNey 
Lanier. With numerous graphic Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d, [ Ready. 

*,* These wonderful legends have never appeared 
before in any popular form. 





LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 


RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188-FLEET STREET, E.C 


A NEW DEVONSHIRE STORY, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LORNA DOONE.” 


CHRIS TOWEL L: 
A DARTMOOR TALE. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





A CHARMING BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


UNDER THE SUNSET. 
By BRAM STOKER, M.A. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. FITZGERALD AND W. V. COCKBURN. 


Feap. 4to, bound in vellum and gold, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 103 6d. 


[Now ready. 


To 
its intellectual and critical perception, the literary charm of the stories—all strung upon a 


“ ¢ Under the Sunset’ may be tried with the grown-up world with perfect success. 


slender, gathering thread, like a pearl necklace or a daisy-chain—will commend themselves 
highly ; while the hearts of the small readers of the chronicles of that beautiful, angel-guarded 
‘ Country under the Sunset’ will surely respond to the touch of Prince Zaphir and- Princess 
Bluebell.” —Spectator. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE (EXTRA) CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE 





IS NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 


BOOKSTALLS. 


THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES ARE NOW READY, 


AND 





TEN THOUSAND MORE ARE BEING PRINTED. 


THIS SUPERB SHILLINGSWORTH 





COMPLETE ARTICLES, AND 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


25 


CONTAINS 
OVER 100 


HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE IS ONE OF 
THE MOST VALUABLE MEDIUMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.O, 


London : 
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OOK-KEEPING.—A Lady, with 

competent experience and accustomed to double 
entry, REQUIRES EMPLOYMENT. References to 
a Manchester warehouse, &c.—Apply to “E. C.,” 
Spring Vale, Exremont, Birkenhead. 


ARPUR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
BEDFORD. 

The BUILDINGS for the HIGH and MODERN 

SCHOOLS for GIRLS, established under the Scheme 
for the Management of HARPUR’S CHARITY at 
Bedford, are now nearly completed, and the Govern- 
ing Body of these Schools propose to open them in 
May, 1882. 
CANDIDATES for the office of HEAD MISTRESS 
of either School are invited to send in their applica- 
tions and original testimonials (together with twenty 
printed copies) on or before the 2lst December, 1881, 
to Mr. A. H. ALLEN, Clerk to the Harpur Trust, 
Bedford, from whom all further information can be 
obtained. 

The Head Mistress of the High School will receive 
a fixed salary of £200 a year, and a Capitation Fee of 
£3 on the first hundred scholars,and £2 on the second 
hundred. The Head Mistress of the Modern School 
will receive a fixed salary of £100 a year, and a Capi- 
tation Fee of £2 on the first one hundred and fifty 
scholars, and £1 beyond that number. 

It is requested that no personal application be made 
by any candidate to any member of the Governing 


Body.—By order, 
A. H. ALLEN, Clerk. 
Harpur Trust, Bedford, Nov. 10th, 1881. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head Mas‘er—HERBERT MILLINGTCN, M.A. 
TWO CLAS-ICAL SCHOLARSHIPS of the anpual 
value of £50, aud tenable at the School during resid- 
ence, will be offered for competition in December. 

Candidates must be between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen years. Graduated papers will be set, and 
allowance made for age. 

The Examination will begin on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 15th, at 9 a.m. 

Candidates will be boarded and lodged at the School 
during the Examination. 

Apply to the Head Master, King Edward’s School, 
Bromsgrove. 


YERES, S. of FRANCE.—An 
Oxford M.A. and Barrister-at-Law (married), 
an experienced and successful Tutor, residing in his 
own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 
situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 
Special advantages for French Conversation.—W. 
HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 
France. 
VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 
AY THARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near 
Ben Rhydding, Leeds.—PUBLIC SCHOOL 
for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Advantages for Sons 
of Clergymen. Natural Science taught throughout 
tle Schvo!. Splendid site. References to Noblemen, 
Charch Diznitaries, &c.— Apply to Rev. T 
GRANGER HUTT, M.A., F.G.S., Sedbergh 8 








chool. 


{OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
“(alee WARRANTED. 


Handles Screwed or Rivetted. | Table |Dessert Carv’rs 

















Blades of the Finest Steel. Knives) Knives pr. pair 
a. dis dis d. 
33-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz. 12 69 6 6 0 
3§ do. BB. cnniincteonna See See ee 8 
3§ do. do. tobalance... do. 18 613 6 6 6 
3%. odo. do. do. do. 21 015 0 6 6 
4 do. do. do. do. 24 018 6 7 6 
4 do. fine do do. do. 32 021 0 9 0 
4 do do do. do. 35 027 0 10 6 
4 do. do. extra large... do. 36 026 0 10 6 
4 do. do. African ...... do.'40 032 018 0 
4 do. do. silver ferrules do. 40 032 0 15 0 
Samples at above rates post free. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 
COLZA OLL..........c0cccccerccccerceesseee-e OS Od per gall. 
KEROSINE ............0 ls 3d ae 
Five Gallons and up Is 2d ne 
AY ILLIAM S. BURTON 
sends a Catalogne gratis and post paid. It 


contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 

stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 

Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with list of prices. 

88 (late 39) OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 
NEWMAN STREET, Xe. 


Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. —_— 
FRY’S qary’s CARACAS COCOA. 
| “A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RYS COCOA EXTRACT. 
| ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
|" FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 














N 4rd o.X Ave EN DIAN 
ASSOCIATION.—TUESDAY, November 29th 
a Paper will be read at the SOCIETY of ARTS’ 
John Street, Strand, by Colonel R. M. MACDONALD 
(late Director of Public Instruction, Madras) on 
“Home Education for Indian Ladies.’ Colonel G 
B. MALLESON, C.S.I., will take the Chair, at 8 p.m, 
No cards required. E, A. MANNING, Hon. See, * 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
—FIRE and LIFE. Established 1808,—92 
Cheapside, E.C. 
Forms of Proposal and further information op, 
application to RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


| wr FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 











ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT Ska, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


AILWAY PASSENGER®Y’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £230,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEaRs, 


1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, tha 
Local Agents, or 
5 ORNHILL, 


Co 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit, for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
; PILLS.—DanGerous CHEST COMPLAINTS.— 
The enumeration of these diseases is scarcely neces- 
sary, as, unfortunately, the inhabitants of these 
islands know them to their cost. Coughs, colds, in- 
fluenza, bronchitis, asthma, pleurisy, inflammation of 
the lungs, and even consumption in its early stages, 
are best treated by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment upon 
the chest and between the shoulders. It penetrates 
internally, checks the cold shiverings, relieves the 
overgorged lungs, gradually removes the oppression 
from the chest, and restores the obstructed respira- 
tion, hitherto so fearfully distressing and so highly 
dangerous. In treating this class of diseases, Hullo- 
way’s Pills should always be taken while using his 
Ointment: they purify the blood, promote perspira- 
tion, and allay dangerous irritations. 











STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 


being realised at 


a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—*“ With most satisfactory results to their clients."——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations."——-CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
ractically indefinite,"——STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
ucrative’’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—‘ No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTITERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 








KINAHAN’S 


LL 





WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME, 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—“‘ Soft and Mellow, Pare, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPA 


NY’S ‘ 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balarces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 31st, 1880. 


ORKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 

MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 

ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 

supplied to Her Majesty, 42; per dozen. Sportsman’s 

Special Quality, 503 per dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Dictillery, Maidstone. 


} O MORE MUSTARD.—* KAVOS,” 
the Appetite-compelling Condiment of Condi- 
ments. The most delightful Zest. Natural, Whole- 
some, Digestive, Assimilative. Good with all Meats. 
In Moorish-shaped bottles, 1s each, of all Grocers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











ie 8 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST., 
w. E.C., LONDON. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during ther 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS, 
Lord and My lady. By Mrs. 
Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Queenie,” &e. 3 vols. 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 


a Savage. By VIOLET FANE. SeEconp EpITIon. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Godwyn’s Ordeal,” 


Little Fifine. By Mrs. 


Macquorp, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 
Time and Chance. By. Mrs. Tom 
KELLY. November 25th. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


My 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva, 





cond and Cheaper Edition, now ready, in 1 vol. 
oe crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63, bound. 


Qur Holiday in the East. By 
Mrs. GeorGE SuMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. 

H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of Wiuchester. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, 1 vol. sma!l 8vc, 5s. 


A Christian Woman. Being the 
LIFE of MADAME JULES MALLET, née 
OBERKAMPF. By MADAME DE ITT, née 
GuizoT. Translated by Mrs. H. N. GoopHArt 
With a Preface by the Author of *‘ Johu Halifax.” 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


NARRATIVE HISTORY of INDIA. 
Just published, in crown 8yo, 53. 


ALES from INDIAN HISTORY: 

being the Annals of India Retold in Narratives. 

By J. TaLBors WHEELER. Forms a Complete History 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. 

“Ts a book of absorbing interest and true literary 
value.”— Whitehall Review, 

“Its chief aim is the laudable one of interesting the 
people of England in the history and condition of 
India.”’—Atheneum. 

“Who will find, perhaps for the first time, the 
history of our great dependency made extremely 
attractive reading.” —Broad Arrow. 


In 2 vols., 14s, with Map. 

A MEMOIR of CENTRAL INDIA, In- 
cluding Malwa and adjoining Provinces, with the 
History and Past and Present Condition of that 
Country. By Sir Jonn Matcotm. (Calcutta Re- 
print from the Third Edition.) 


In the press, profusely illustrate. 

A HANDBOOK of HINDU MYTHOLOGY, 
VEDIC and PURANIC. By Rev. W. J. Wi.xrys, 
Calcutta. 

London : W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, 
Caleutta: THACKER, SPINK, aud CO. 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ronert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.0.8S., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
‘London, W. 

London: C. MitcHELi and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


M’cMILLAN’s “MAGAZINE, 


No. 266, for DECEMBER, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. 1 apa Foor. By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 

2. CHurcH ConTRoveRSIES DcurING THE Last Firty 
Years. By Rev. W. Benham. 

3. A LittLeE WEsTERN Town. By Alma Strettell. 

4. THOUGHTS ON ENGLISH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Professor Blackie. 

5. Vauctusr. By Alfred Anstin. 

6, Witttam WHEWELL. By the B'shop of Carlisle. 

7. CarLyLe’s Eprnsurcx Lirr. By Professor David 
Masson.—Part II. 

8. Gong SEAWARD. By Augusta Webster. 

9. Tue Irish Question. By Richard Pigott, late 
Editor of the Flag of Ireland. 

N.B.—This Number contairs the First Four Chap- 
ters of a New Tale by Julian Hawthorne, Author of 
‘*Garth,” “The Laughing Mill: and other Stories,” 


By 


XC 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


NHE NEW ETRUSCAN ROOM.— 
See the BUILDER (4d, by post 444) ; Views of 
Mcnastery, Bognor ; New Premises in Brighton ; and 
Chapel, Burgos Cathedral — Points in the Institute 
Address—Samnel Palmer—Re-torations in. France, 
with Plans—Scarborongh—Feltham School—Archi- 
tectural Topics, &c.—-46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorat:ng to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


Purchasers of Books for School and College Prizes, and for Public and Private Libraries, 
are respectfully invited to inspect the Large and Choice Collection of Books in plain and 
ornamental bindings, now on view in the Sale Department of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
_ _ The Books have been Bound expressly for this Stock by some of the best Binders 
in London, and are well adapted for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and SCHOOL or COLLEGE 
PRIZES, and for Public or Private Libraries. 

Revised Catalogues postage free on application. All Books can be procured to order on 
the shortest notice, with the usual Discount for Cash. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED). Principal Entrances—30 to 34 
New Oxford Street. 





AND QUILTS, 


CHARTALINE BLANKETS 








WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 
Size, 3 ft. by 5 ft. ........0.. 1s 6d per blanket. Size, 5 ft. by 5ft............ 2s 6d per blanket. 
» Sft. Gin. by 5ft....... Is 9d = wo SW ER.........::. ; 
os | 426. Dy SLE. ccc ccscceces 23 0d re on. SH We FRR 33 5d Pe 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Should any difficulty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and CO. will forward, on 
receipt of a remittance, any of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England or Wales, on 
receipt of 3d per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blankets to any Station in the United Kingdom. 

Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets and Quilts, post free, on application to HENRY and CO., 
12 Dantzic Street, Manchester. 


WILL’ WILLS’ 
« GEN. GARFIELD” NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES, 


“GENERAL GARFIELD.” 
CIGARETTES. 





Price 6d per Case of 10. 
; ae _ W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


ss INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MepicaL JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE THE MANUFACTURERS. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


NELSON'S 
GELATIN EE, 


AND 


SEEF-T € A: 
SOLD BY GROCERS, &e. _— 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the TJimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH(@A, COLICS, &c. m 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies vach bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.O. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
sivachae sol reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


| 
| 


N E A V E’S , 
FOR 


SOLD OF 


SOUPS, 
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Parents and Guardians wishing to place their Boys at one of the 
principal Public Schools sheuld read 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


SKETCHED BY HEAD SCHOLARS 


OF ETON, WINCHESTER, WESTMINSTER, SHREWSBURY, HARROW, 
RUGBY, CHARTERHOUSE. 


To which is added a brief notice of St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ Schools, and Christ’s 
With a Glossary of some words in common use in those Schools. 


Edited by CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. 


With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


Hospital. 





List of Contents and of Contributors :— 


The INTRODUCTORY HISTORICAL MATTER of | SHREWSBURY.—The School Life.—Owen 
' EACH CHAPTER.—The Epiror. Seaman, late a Head Scholar of Shrewsbury 
School, and afterwards of Clare College, Cam- 

HTON.—Life in College.—Staniey M. Laseues, | | bridge. 

late a Captain of the School, Eton College, | 

afterwards Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- | | RUGBY. —The School Life.—M. E. SapLER, 
Bg o late Head of the School House, Rugby, and 
ETO Life among the Oppidans—T. R. | subsequently Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 


"oe sometime an Oppidan of ton. | HARROW.—The School Life.—M. J. RENAL, 
WINCHESTER. aa Sehpol he mee E. | Head of the School, Harrow. 

Davin, late a Prefect o a inchester aden = _¥ R. 

College, = F ememmned Scholar of New | | CF erage ag He a ge ge ge hla 

College, Oxtur bouse, and late of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
ree cee Se ee s PAUL’S and MERCHANT TAYLORS’ 


holars.—W. A. P£cK, late a Senior Queen’s 
Sonne and Captain of "Westminster School, | — aud CHRIST’S HOSPITAL.—The 
Editor. 


afterwards Student of Christ Church, Oxford. | 


Sr. 


“ The neophyte will learn from them the experiences which await 
him; the old public school boy, the changes wrought since he himself 
was young.”—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


“ The Editor's share in this volume should not be passed over 
without a few words of hearty praise.” —WuITEHALL REVIEW. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY § UBSCRIBERS. 





Country Subscribers are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and 
Foreign Literature, and with the most Recent Musical Publications, on the following 


advantageous terms :— 


FIVE VOLUMES aes Nt «« Two Guineas per annum. 
NINE VOLUMES ae ae ... Three Guineas > 
TWELVE VOLUMES... Four Guineas Pa 


and Three extra Volumes for each additional Guinea. 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, 
all the advantages of the Club Premises attached to the Library, including Reading 
and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference Library, a Ladies’ 


Dining-room, &e. 
PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Post free, on application. 





The GROISVENOR GALLERY LISRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 


*~ROPERTIES 





of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
I8 A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





POS ‘SESSING all the I 





MESSRS, 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS: 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The WORKS of HORACE. Trans- 
lated into English Verse, with a Life and Notes 
by Sir TuEopoRE Martin, K.C.B. In2 Vols. post 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper. Ready. 


The FAITHS of the WORLD. Being 
the Second Series of St. Giles’s Lectures. By 
the Very Rev. Principal Carrp, Glasgow; Pro- 
fessor Firntr, Edinburgh; Professor Mittiaay, 
Aberdeen; and others. To be completed in 
Twelve Numbers, price 4d each. 


Lecture I., RELIGIONS of INDIA — VEDIC 
PERIOD, BRAHM ANISM. By Principal Carrp. 
[In a few days, 


This day i: published, in crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of ‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his 
Life,’’ ‘‘Cousins,’” ‘* Pauline,” * Troublesome 
Daughters,” &e. 


This day is published, New Edition, complete in 1 yo), 
The SCOT ABROAD. By John Hill 


Burton, D.C.L., Author of ‘*The History of 
Scotland, ” “The Book-hunter,” &. Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, 
Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “ From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas,” he. In 2 vols. post 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

[ Immediately. 


This day is published. 
The HAIGS of BEMERSYDE. A 


Family History. By JoHn Russet. Large 
octavo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


“Mr. Russell’s account, well authenticated in every 
particular, of the experiences.of a long line of Border- 
land lairds, even more faithfully, though quite un- 
pretentiously, reflects the course of their native 
country’s history during more than seven centuries, 
and is thus almost as full of fascination for the 
general student of Scottish history as it can be for 
the most eager and critical succes‘or of the late 
Robert Mylne Sanead Our outline has unavoidably failed 
to do justice to the variety of information and enter- 
teinment contained in Mr. Russell’s valuable and 
delightful volume.’’—Saturday Review, 


UNCLE Z. By Greville Phillimore, 
Rector of Henley-on-Thames, late Vicar of 
Down Amney, Gloucestershire, and some time 
Student of Christ Chu'ch. Originally published 
in Bluckwood’s Magazine. Crown 8vo, 7: 


The PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 
vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 

**A remarkably interesting and indeed masterly 
creation...... it is performed here with the ease of 
effortless strength, and it is only on reflection that 
we perceive how great a triumph of subtle and delicate 
art has really been achieved.’’—Spectator. 


é } 

MADAME de SEVIGNE. By Miss 
THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond R'tchie). Being 
VOL, 20. of “ Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.”’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6d: 

“Miss Thackeray appreciates, understands, and 
expounds admirably her most celightful text. She 
has written a delizhtful little book, which must give 
intense pleasure to those with whom Madame de 
Sévigné :s an old friend, as well as the freshest 
deli ght to those who are first introduced to her in 
these pages.”’—Westminster Review. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. 
Reynoups Hoxie. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
With a Coloured Frontispieve by the Hon. Mrs. 
Fiancklin. Crown 8vo, 7: 6d, 


This day is published, New Edition. 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 
under GLASS. By Davip THoMson, Author of 
** Handy Book of the F lower-Garden,” &c. Second 
Eiition, Revised and Enlarged. Idus _—— with 
numerous Kinsravings, crown 8vo, 7s 6 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Professor 
KNIGHT, St. Andrews. In crown-8vo Volumes, 
with Portrai's, price 3s Sd. 

Now Published :— 
1. DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, Dublin. 
2. BUTLER. B, Rey. W. L. Collins, M.A. 
3. BERKELEY. By Professor Fraser, Edinburgh 
4, FICHTE. By Pr.fess.r Adamson, Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 
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Now Publishing, the only Library Edition worthy of the title. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 


In 30 Volumes, imperial 8vo, with 700 Engravings, comprising 
THE WHOLE OF THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By CRUIKSHANK, CATTERMOLE, TENNIEL, DOYLE, D. MACLISE, R.A., F. 
WALKER, Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, MARCUS STONE, JOHN LEECH, CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, R.A., FRANK STONE, and others. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


Superbly Printed from the Edition last revised by the Author, on paper of the finest quality. 
Only 1,000 sets printed, each of which is numbered; and as exch sheet is printed, the type is broken up. 
Upwards of 700 sets are already sold, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Having purchased No. 1 for the Library at Windsor Castle. 


The whole remaining sets have just been purchased by HAMILTON, AD AMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row, 
and will be sold by tiem at a small advance on the cost price. 

“Tn no respect does this work fall below the hizhest expe stati ms, 1nd if anything cin be predicted with 
confidence it is that the demand will soon exe eed the supply. It is probably the finest example of a work of 
this class that has been produc ed in Eng'aud, and no one who looks throngt these stately volumes will deem 
such praise too high.’’—Times. 

“The edition b- -ing ¢ confined to 1,000 copies, of which two- -thirds have already been taken, will render the 
work all the more valuable to those who are for tunate enough to possess a copy.’”’—Graphic. 





Application for prices and particu’ars should be made to any Bookseller. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





The following Editions of 
MR. TENNYSON’S 
POETICAL & DRAMATIC WORKS, 


“The LOVER'S TALE,” “BALLADS and other Poems,” 


NOW 


ARE 
THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. In 7 vols. with Frontispieces, 


or, roxburgh half-morocco, price 54s. 


READY. 


crown 8vo, cloth, price 43s 6d ; 


*,* Vol. VIL. contains ‘The Lover's Tale,” “‘ Ballads and other Poems.” 
price 53 


Cloth, 


THE CABINET EDITION. In 13 vols., with Frontispieces, 


feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d each ; or, complete in cloth box, price 35s. 


*,* Wol. KILI. contains ‘‘The Lover’s Tale,” ‘ Ballads and other Poems.” 


THE ROYAL EDITION. In 1 vol,, with 26 Illustrations 


and Portrait, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 21s. 


THE GUINEA EDITION. In 14 vols. neatly bound, and 


enclosed in box, cloth, price 21s; French morocco or parchment, price 31s 6d. 


THE CROWN EDITION. (The 115th Thousand.) Cloth, 


price 63; cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 7s 6d; roxburgh half-morocco, price 8s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





A CYCLOPADDIA FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The LITTLE CYCLOPADIA of COMMON 
THINGS, edited by the Reverend Sir GEORGE W. COX, 
Bart, M.A. (650 pages, 500 illustrations], ts ready this day, 
large post 8v0, cloth, price 7s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo, at every Library. 
JOSEPH’S COAT.’ By David Christie 
Murray, Author of “ A Life’s Atonement,” &c. 
With Twelve Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
** A real work of art......The story is a fine one, 
skilfully put together, and ‘told with much force. The 


situations are dram: utic, and the interest is unflag- 
gingly maintained.’ Pail Mall Gazette. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
GOD and the MAN. By Robert 
Bucuanan, Author of “The Shadow of the 


Sword,” &e. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 
“Mr. Buchanan’s new story, ‘ God and the Man,’ 
is probably the most powerful work of fiction appear- 
ing in any magazine during the current year. 
North British Daily Mail. 
NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN: McCARTHY. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library 
The COMET of a SEASON. By J ustin 
McCartuy, M.P., Author of “ Miss Misanthrope.”’ 
NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER, 
vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 


The BRIDE'S PASS. By Sarah Tytler. 


(Immediately. 
2 vols. demy Svo, at every Library. 

CAVALRY LIFE; or, Sketches and 

Stories in Barracks an ‘a Out. By J. S. WiInTER 
a [Immediatel». 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: Letters and 

Recollections. By Moncure D. Conway. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with a Fac-simile, 21s. 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. 


3y ALFX. CHARLES EwaLp, F.S.A., Author of 
‘*The L:fe of Prince Charles Stuart,” &e. 
2 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 
HOURS with the PLAYERS. By 


Dutton Cook. 


ILLUSTRATED EDI TION of “MARK TWAIN'S 

4s4EASURE TRIP.’ 

The INNOCEN TS ABROAD; or, the 
New Pilgrim’s Progress; being some Account of 
the Steamship ‘Quaker City’s’ Pleasure Excur- 
sion to Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 
Illustrations. By Mark Twain. (Uniform with 
**A Tramp Abroad.’’) Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
7s 6d. 

NEW COPYRIGHT WORK by MARK TWAIN 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Lilustrations, 7s 6d. 
The PRINCE and the PAUPER. By 
Mark Twarn. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 

(Uniform with ‘‘ A Tramp Abroad.” 

(Deceraber ist. _ 
SEC ‘OND ‘EDITION, with a . PREFACE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 
__ CENTURY. By W. H. MALLocx. 

Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 

MARY STUART: a Tragedy, in Five 

Acts. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
[Just ready. 
A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 

Small 4to, cloth extra, profusely illustrated, 6s. 
BRUSHWOOD. By T. Buchanan Read. 
3 Illustrated from Designs by FREDERICK DrELM AN 

Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: a 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out ef-the- 
Way Matters. By ELrezer Epwarps. (Uniform 
with ‘* Brewer’s Reader’s Hanabook.’’) 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. _ 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a 


Fawily Handb ok. By CaTHERINE Ryan. _ 
Demy 8vo, cloth extia, with Illustratio. s, 7s 6d 


The CARAVAN UTE between 
EGYPT and SYRIA. By His Imperial and Royal 
Hizhness the Archduke Lupwie Satvator of 
Austria. With 23 Full-page Illustrations by the 
Author. 

Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 


EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star 


Maps for Every Night in the Year, Drawings of 
Constellations, &c. By RicHarp A. Proctor. 


NEW VOLUME of “ THE MAYF ~~ LIBRARY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST- 
TABLE. By Oniver WENDELL Hotmes. A 
New Edition, with Illustrations by J. Gordon 
Thomson. 


Larg e » Sto, cloth extra, 31s 6d 
The HEART of the WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS: their Legend and Scenery. By Samuri 
Apams Drake. With nearly 200 Illustrations by 
W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of “* Pastoral Days.”” 


emy 8vo, with Illustrations, 1s. 


BELGRAVIA ANN UAL. With Stories 
by WILKIE CoLiins, F. W. Rogrysoy, Dutton 
Cook, PERCY seta J. ARBUTHNOT WIL- 
son, Henry W. Lucy, D. CHRISTIE Murray, 
JAMES PAYN, and others. 


emy 8vo, with Liluminated Cover, 1s. 4 

The GENTLEMAN’ S ANNUAL. Con- 

taining Two Complete Novels: ‘* Mademoiselle 

Angele, ’* by Alice Corkran; and ‘‘A Double 
Bond,”’ by Linda Villari. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN and HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Next week, in a handsome imperial-8vo volume. 


RAPHAEL: his Life, Works, and 


From the French of EvatnrE Muntz. Edited by W. ARMSTRONG. 
with 155 Wood Engravings and 41 Full-page Platcs. 


Times. 
Illustrated 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 52s. 


The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By Jonuy 


MORLEY, 

NOTICE.—The Reprint of this Work is Now Ready. 

“Mr. John Morley's Life of Cebden wil! not d’sappoint the high expectations 
which have been formed of it. The subject is one which would have been spoilt 
by anything short of first-rate treatment ; and it may be said at once that Mr. 
Morley’s treatment of it is first-rate......A book which will at once take high 
literary rank, and will be widely read not only as a book of the season, but asa 
permanent record of a life «f the highest public interest. Some of the rewaining 
tepics dealt with in these rich and brilliant volumes we may reserve for a second 
article.’’—Times, 


In demy 8vo, l4s. 


LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. Edited 


by his SisteR-1IN-Law and his Etpest Daveutrer. Third and Completing 
Volume. 


Next week, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
, 


HOMES and HAUNTS of ITALIAN POETS. 


By Mr. and Mrs. THomAs ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


y iF A ~ 7: > 
OUR RIDE THROUGH ASTA MINOR. By 
Mrs. Scorr STEvENSon. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 18s. 

** All who have read Mrs. Scott Stevenson's delightful book on Cyprus will be 
g’ad to meet her again in Asia Minor. Her new book is marked by all the most 
attractive features of ‘Our Home in Cyprus.’ There is the same freshness, the 
same observation of details, the same power of rendering trifies interesting, the 
same simplicity and naturalness of style......The great delizht of the book is her 
graphic and cheery pictures of incidents by the way.”’—Tines, 


In a handsome oblong volume, 


SCENES in CEYLON. By Verexer M. 


Hamitton and Stewart M. Fasson. With 2! Illustrations, 42s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE.” 


STORY of a SIN. By Heren Marners. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE,” 


The DUTCH COUSIN. By the Hon. Mrs. 


H. W. Cuetwrnyp. 3 vols. [Nex* week, 


NEW NOVEL by CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


The GREAT TONTINE. By 


Hawtey Smart. 3 vols, 


Captain 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘The PARSON 0’ DUMFORD.” 


The VICAR’S PEOPLE: a Story of a Stain. 


By GrorGE MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 





“*A thoroughly good and well-written book. Mr. Fenn has invented an ex- 
cellent intrigue; he has chosen a fine scene, and he } lected an admirable 






set of personages......The novel is good for boys and g 
and its English isa model for young writ-rs of what plain 
should be.”’—Vanity Fair. 


ud grown-up people, 
narrative English 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


| Fe DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Founded 181. 
PaTron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town memiers, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


H EAL A N D S ON 
FURNITURE 


Square, London. 


SITTING-ROOM 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


by post. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Read, W. 








FINE ART GIFT BOOKsS, 


HOLLY BERRIES. 
By AMY E. BLANCHARD. 


With Original Illustrations by Ipa Wavuau. 
Price 5s, in handsome quarto, with illuminated cover; or cloth elezaut 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 


* Brilliant pictures, and lively verses, with good lilt.’’—Pull Mall Gazette, 

‘* This is one of the best and most suitable books for very young ones that we 
have seen this season.”’—Chureh Review. 

“* Exceedingly pretty.’’ —Rock. “A charming book,’”’—Schoolmaster, 

** Sure to fird favour in most nurseries.’ —B.zaar. 


THF FINEST ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


OUR LITTLE ONES: 
At Home and in School. 


WILLIAM T. ADAMS (“OLIVER OPTIC”), Editor. 
With 350 Original Illustrations. 
Price 6s, in illuminated cover; or 7s 6d, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 





“Ts fall of short stories and poems, written in a bright, clear style, an@ 
excellently printed. Its pictures, too, are very goo'.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A more elegant and tastetul book for little people we do not expect to see this 
season,’’—Sunday-School Chronicle. 

“The engravings are simply gems of art.’’—TIrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

“ Nothing more charmingly artistic than its cover has met us for a longtime.” 
— Bazaar. 


AUTUMN LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
By L. CLARKSON. 


One handsome folio Volume, with Twelve Plates, printed in colours, showing tle 
various flowers and leaves that are found in America during that delightful warm 
period of the Jate autumn, which is called the IndianSammer. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price £1 Is. 

Contains some really beautiful pictures of American Autumn lcaves.”’— 
Academy. 

‘«The book will be a bright companion.”’—Guardian. 

“The volume is one the like of which is not often seen.’’—Scotaman, 

A very handsome drawing-room book.”’—Christian World. 


TO BE READY NEXT WEEK. 





Small quarto, cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 


GRANDMA’S ATTIC TREASURES 
A Story of Old-Time Memories. 
By MARY D. BRINE. 


Ilustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, executed in the best style of the 
irt. Suitable for a Christmas Present. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, Revised and Enlarged, 80 Pages, 8yo, price 1s, post free. 
THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
With Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.—Echo. 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit.--Inquiver 
Dealing with religious progress and advance, it contains matter and 
suggestions which should be read, especially by members of Assemblies and 
all interested in the foundations of religion.—Glasgow Herald, 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
REGENT STREET 
(Next door to St. James’s Ha!l), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 
Has the Largest Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES 
of PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURN#. 


In Sterling Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
from £8 8s, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and an ample supply is provided of all Forth- 
coming Works of General Interest as they appear. 


November 19, 














SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Or Two Guineas per Annum for Four Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books. 
BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


LONDON PER ANNUM, 


The Terms of Subscription for Book Societies and Literary Institutions are admitied to be the: 
lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to guarantee a constant supply of Popular Books. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
to] 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained by all Subscribers ta 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
& 23 MUSEUM STREET, and 4 & 5 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





(LIMITED), 


21, 22, 





THE WORKS OF THE LATE WILLIAM 
RATHBONE GREG. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY (Mr. GREG’S LAST WORK), in ONE VOLUME. 


NOW READY, 
260, cloth, 7s 6d. 


ito, price Two Guineas. 

BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
DESIGNED BY 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


Crown &vo, pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rocks Ahead 
Refuge. 
Foreign Policy of Great Britain. 


ESSAYS. A 


of |Is the Popular Judgment in Politics 
more Just than that of the Higher | 
Orders ? 


and Harbours 





The Echo of the Antipedes. 

A Grave Perplexity befure Us. 

Obl gations of the Soil. 

The Right Use of a Surplus. 

The Great Twin-Brothers : Louis 
poleon and Benjamin Disrae‘i. 


Harriet Martineau. } 


Verify your Compass. 


The Prophetic Element in the Gospels. 


Mr. Fredk. Harrison on the Future Life. 
Can Truths be Apprehenuded which 
could not have been Discovered ? 


Na- 





2 vols, crown Svo, pp. exxiv. and 155, vi. and 284, cloth, 15 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its Foundations 


Contrasted with its Superstructure. Sixth Edition. 
Crown &vo, pp. xxii. and 314, cloth, 10s 64. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. Thirteenth Edition. 


Crown Svo, pp. xliv. and 236, cloth, 9s. 


ROCKS J AHEAD; or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 


Second 
Demy &vo, pp. 342, cloth, 10s 6d, 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS for OUR AGE and COUNTRY. 


. crown Svo, pp 310 and 288, cloth, 15s. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. 


considerably enlarged, Edition. 


Fourth, | 


Crown &vo, pp. vi. and 332, cloth. 


MISTAKEN AIMS and ATTAINABLE IDEALS of the 
ARTISAN CLASS. 


Crown Svo, pp. 96, ¢! 
’ 


The GREAT DUEL: 


Feap. Svo, pp. 40, cloth, !s. 


WHY are WOMEN REDUNDANT ? 


Feap. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth, Is. 


TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. 


th, 2s 6d. 


its True Meaning and Issues. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate 


The Work is printed in Colours on Hand-made Paper, and is 
Illustrated by Fifteen Full-page Water-colour Drawings, 
reproduced in the highest style of Chromo lithography. 





NOW READY, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 
THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 
“The anonymous compiler of this hands somely- pr.nted volume has executed his 
(or her) task with excellent taste and discretion.” —Daily News, 
NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
On NOVEMBER 2lst, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Payn, Author of ** By Proxy,” Kc. 





| 
| NEW NOVEL by I. a RS05- BROWNE 
At all the Libraries, 


In the SPRINGTIME. 


| NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


\JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. 


"——Daily News. 


in 3 ve . post Svo. 


‘In many ways a striking aud noteworthy novel 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 


= DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES, 


yw ready, in Svo, pp. 404, price 103 6d, cloth. 





Se THE ORY of EQUATLONS; with an Introduction 
to the TI ry of Binary Aly gebraic Forms. By W.S. Burnsrps, M.A., 
Fellow of Trin ar mud Prof. of M: uth in the Univ. of Dublin ; and A, W 
Panton, M.A., F id ‘Lutor, Trin. Coll., Dabliu, 
London: peta ANS, GREEN, and Co. Dubl nu: Hop , Freais, and Co 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


COUNT CAMPELLO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


This day, in crown 8vo, 33 61. 


COUNT CAMPELLO: 


An Autobiography, Giving Reasons for Leaving the 
Papal Church. 


With an [ntroduction by Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, M.A. 


NOTICE.—The LIFE of Mr. BRIGHT IS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vo's , with Steel Portraits, 8vo, price 24s. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ The Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. 

The LIFE of Mr. BRIGHT.—‘‘ Mr. Barnett Smith traces Mr. Bright’s career 
down to the present year and his mo.t recent utterances. He has produced 
a most excellent work.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

The LIFE of Mr. BRIGHT.—‘‘A most interesting and valuable work...... We 
confident!y recommend it a3 an instructive political study and faithfal record 
of the services of a great philanthropic statesman.’’—Manchester Examiner 
and Times 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S LIFE. A Fifth Edition of 


“From Log Cabin to White Honze”’ is now ready, containing an additional 
Chapter, entitled, ‘‘From the White House to the Grave.” Price 5s, 
handsomely bound 

** It is one of the most romantic stories of our time.” —British Quarterly Review. 


NEW AMERICAN STORY. 
This day, with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, and HOW THEY GREW. 


By MarGanet SYDNEY 


NEW VOLUME of ‘‘MEN WORTH REMEMBERING.” 
WILLIAM CAREY. By James Culross, D.D. 
8vo0, 2s 6d 
“The work has a spesial value in recording an important chipter of Anglo- 
Indian history. [t scems to us very well written.’’—Academy. 


HOW INDIA was WON by ENGLAND under CLIVE and 
HASTINGS. With a Chapter on Afghanistan. By the Rev. Bourcuier 
Wrey Savitz, M.A., Rector of Shillingford. Crown 8vo, 53, with Twelve 
Ilnstrations and Coloured Map, 


Crown 


A CLERICAL SYMPOSIUM. 
This day, crown 8yo, 53. 


The LORD'S SUPPER: its Design, and the Benefit it 
Confers to the Individual and the Church. 

ConrrisutTors:—C. E. Luthardt, D.D., E. de Pressensé, D.D., R. F. L'ttle- 
dale, D.C.L., J. P. Hopps, David Brown, D.D., W. Smith, D.D., W. C. Barlow, 
M.A, MF. Sadler, M.A., J. A. Beet, T. Leach, P. J. Gloag, D.D, G. W. Olver, 
B.A. 


The RESTORATION of GOD’S BANISHED ONES, and 


other Sermons. By the late Rev. G. J. Procror. Edited, with Memoir, by 
ALEXANDER Mackenwal, B.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, ¢s. 


STUDIES in the LIFE of CHRIST. By the Rev. A. M. 
FarrBaray, D.D., Author of “Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History,” &. New Edition, demy 8vo, 93. 

*€ Professor Fairbairn’s thonghtfal and brilliant sketches. Dr. Fairbairn’s is 
not the base rhetoric eften employed to hide want of thought or poverty of thought, 
but the noble rhetoric which is alive with thought and imaginatioa to its utmost 
and finest extremities.’”"—Rev. SamuEx Cox, in the Expositor. 


Professor A. B. BRUCE’S LECTURES on ‘“ The CHIEF 
END of REVELATION.” Delivered at the Presbyterian College, London. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Dr. Bruce has given us acontribntion of very great value. Like everything 
else that comes from his pen, this series of lectures has the conspicuous excellence 
of boldness, vigour, breadth, and moral elevation.’’—Professor SALMOND. 


SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS: a Review of Current Theories 


concerning Atoms, Apes, and Men. By S. Wainwriaut, D.D., Author of 
“The Modern Avernus,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 
‘We confess that we have never realised so fully the utter flimsiness of these 
agnostic speculations, as while reading Dr. Wainwright’s very searching and 
masterly analysis.”’—Nonconformist. 


The RELIGIONS of CHINA: Confucianism and Taoism, 
Described and Compared with Christianity. By James Leece, LL.D., 
Professor of the Cuinese Language and Literature in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“There are few people better entitled to speak on the subject of the religions of 

China, more especially of Confucianism, than Dr. Legge. His knowledge of the 

arly classical literature of China has been gained, as he tells us, by an intimate 
study, extending over nearly half a century.”’—Prof. Doveas, in the Academy. 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, and CHRIST. By Marcus Dods, 
D.D., M.A. Fourth Thonsand, 3s 61. 
**A masterly exposition on the subject.”-—Morning Post. 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. de 
Pressensz, D.D. [n 4 vols.. 73 6d each. Svld separately as follows :—Vol. L., 
The Apostolic Age.—II., The Martyrs and Apologists.—III., Heresy and 
Christian Doctrine. —IV., Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church. 

“To the bnik of liberal Christians, Dr. Pressensé’s achievement will be very 

valveble,”’—Athennum . 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND RECENT BOOKs. 





NEXT WEEK. 


Large post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s 64, 
BETWEEN THE AMAZON AND ANDES; 
Or, Ten Years of a Lady’s Travels 


IN THE PAMPAS, GRAN CHACO, PARAGUAY, AND 
MATTO GROSSO. 


With an Appendix, giving an Account of the Rise and Fall of the Jesuit Mi 
By Mrs. M. G. MULHALL. 


ssions, 





With Maps, demy 8yo, cloth. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 


ITS GEOLOGY, UNDERGROUND CIRCULATION, 
SURFACE DISTRIBUTION, AND STATISTICS. 


By C. E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., &c., 


Secretary of the Underground Water Committee of the British Association; of 
H.M.’s Geological Survey of England and Wales. 


NOW READY. 
Seventh Thousand, crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 
Glimpses of Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects, 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of ‘* The Fairyland of Science,” ** A Short History of Natural 
Science,’’ “ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students.’’ 


“*The main object is to acquaint young people with the structure and habits of 
the lower forms of life; and to do this in a more systematic way than is usual in 
ordinary works on natural history, and more simply than in text-books on zoology. 
For this reason, I have adopted the title ‘ Life and her Children’ to express the 
fami'y bond uniting all living things, as we use the term ‘ Nature and her Works’ 
to embrace all organic and inorganic phenomena; and I have been more careful 
tosketch in bold outline the leading features of each division, than to dwell onthe 
minor differences by which it is separated into groups. I have mate use of 
British examples in illustration, whenever it was possible, and small specimens of 
most of the marine animals figured may be found upon onr coasts at low tide.”— 
Extract from Preface. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

1. Life and her Children. 

2. Life’s Simplest Children: How they 
Live, and Move, and Build. 
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Chapter. 

8. The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, 
ag Ringed Bodies and Jointed 
Feet. 





3. How Sponges Live. 9. The Snare- Weavers and their 

4. The Lasso-throwers of the Ponds and Hunting Relations. 

Oceans. 10. Insect Suckers and Biters, which 

5. How Star-fish Walk and Sea-Urchins Change their Coat:, but not their 
Grow. Bodies. 

6. The Mantle-covered Animals, and] 11. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, which 
how they Live with Heads and Remodel their Bodies within their 
without them. Coats. 

7. The Outcasts of Animal Life, and | 12. Intelligent Insects with Helpless 
the Elastic-Ringed Animals by Sea Children, as illustrated by the 
and by Land. Ants. 

* None will read its introductory chapter without advantage, and few will read 
the volume through without enjoyment...... What constitutes the book’s chief 


charm is the marvellously simple, yet quite scientific, style which runs through 
it; the food for thought and future study which it affords; and the truly philo- 
sophie glow which lights up its every pase...... The work forms a charming intro- 
duction to the study of zoology—the science of living things—which, we trust, 
will find its way into many hands.’’—Nature. 


Also, uniform with the above, by the Same Author. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 


**A book which people who are no longer young may take up with pleasure, 
and read with profit, and which will be prized by every boy or girl who is for- 
tunate enough to get it, and intelligent enough to master its teaching.’’—Scotsman. 


** So interesting that, having once opened it, we do not know how to leave off 
reading.” —Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with numerous Maps and Woodcuts, 315 pp., 2s 3d. 


THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS ON A UNIFORM SCALE. 


Being Book III. of ‘Geographical Readers for Elementary 
: and Middle-Class Schools.” 
By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 


Authoress of ‘‘The Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends.” 


“To the scores and scores of friends who from time to time have asked us to 
recommend a manual which in a brief form presents full and reliable informa- 
tion of the English Counties, we say here isthe very book. Weare mistaken if this 
entertaining volume has but an ephemeral sale; it deserves a ;ermanent place 
among standard geographical literature. The style is highly attractive; indeed, 
the book reads like a tale. Thirty-six valuable maps enrich its pages.”—Prac- 
tical Teacher. 
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